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CHAPTER I 
INTRODUCTION 


‘Since the beginning of the Industrial Revolution there 
has been a steady increase in job specialisation in our society. 
By 19395 the Direstory of Occupational Titles listed 1745h2 Jobs 
known by 29,7hh different titles (7h, p. vit).) This nuaber hed 
Anoreased ty 199 to 22,028 separately defined jobs which were 
known by 40,023 titles (7hy p. vil). Currently, it is estimated 
‘that there are over 35,000 jobs in the /merican economy, 

‘Fron this vast array of jobs, cach youth has the problem 
of choosing the one that suits him best in terms of his abilities 
and interests. Because of the importance of tiis choice, counselors 
and researchers increasingly have been concerned over ways by which 
youth can be assisted in making the best choice possible. One of 
the first efforts in this direction was by Frark Parsons who in 
‘1907 established the Vocational Pureau in Boston (2h, ps 2h). In 
additdon to job information, the Vocational fureau attempted to 
identify better bases for estinating the vocational abilities and 
interests of individuals, It was thought that if the individual 
could identify and understand his capabilities and limitations, and 
have suitable informtion about occupations, he would be better 


Ajmbers within parentheses indicate references cited in the 
ELblographys 
1 


Prepared for the task of selecting a jobs 

‘The steady growth of the vocational guidance novenent attests 
‘to the concern felt for the future occupational adjustaent of the 
Andividual. Vocational counselors have sought to substitute infor- 
mation and reason for ignorance and enotion. Prejob orientation 
courses have been used with high school seniors by Cuouny and Hoppock 
(13)¢ In this experimental approach it was found that the group 
receiving information in a course relating to occupations reported 
at intervals of one year and five years a greater satisfaction with 
‘their Jobe, more income, and a higher incidence of employment than 
did the control group widoch did not receive the Job courses 

Of all the personal characteristics of the individual thought 
‘to be involved in Job chatee and subsequent vocational adjustment, 
or satisfaction, none has received greater attention than that of 
Anterests, Bordin states, "Since 1919, vocational interests and 
aspirations have becone sccepted as important phenonena in the field 
of human behavior" (7). 

‘The importance of the relationship between interests and 
‘vocational adjustaent 1s emphasized by Super in the statenent that 
"Job adjustment is dependent upon the existence of outlets for demi- 
nant interests in one's major activities and particularly in one's 
work" (65)6 


Meed for This Study 
Vocational interests have long been considered as indicators 
of probable future vocational success (how others evaluate the 


Andividual in the working world), and vocational satisfaction (the 
individual's feelings of contentment in his Job). The need for 
additional research regarding the validity of interests as predictors 
Of job satisfaction has been suggested by several authors (30, 38, 
Ud, 63, 67)0 

The majority of the studies reviewed were concemed with 
‘what management can do to create Job satisfaction after the worker 
4s on the Job rather then determining beforehand if he is likely 
‘to enjoy the work, Hand, Hoppooky and Zlatchin (30), for example, 
in a review of thirty-four reports regarding job satisfaction con 
Pleted in 19llnlS, indicate only five studies which approached the 
problem from the point of view of the employee's basic interests. 

‘There has never been an adequate exploration of the possible 
relationship which may exist between job preferences as measured 
ly the Kuder Preference Record—-Vooational, Form C (hereafter referred 
‘to as the KPR), and subsequent satisfaction on the job. Kuder states 
that this question ", . . has received little attention although it is 
probably the most pertinent fran the standpaint of predicting voca= 
‘tional adjustment from a measure of preference" (38, p. 21). 

Lipsctt and Wilson asserts 

uber, « mn cantienes, | 


Job satisfaction when he is employed in a field for which 
his measured interests are "suitable" (41). 


‘The lack of research is evidenced by the limited number of 
references listed in other surveys relating to job satisfaction. 


Strong (63, pps 361 ff) lists only four such studies. Of the 229 
references cited in the anual for the Kuder Preference Record (35), 
only six pertain to the relationship between measured interests and 
subsequent satisfaction with an occupation, 

‘Super points outs 

+ + » the eriteria of vocational satisfaction in studies 

of interests have consisted of stability in the occupation 
(an contrast to the position held), and that an ademate 
investigation of vocational satisfaction in relationship to 
inventoried interests has yet to be made (67, p. 138). 

One difficulty with the studies which have been completed 
to date is that the researchers have utilised primarily subjects 
originally tested at the college level, or those beginning pro- 
fessional career training. Then this testing has been done after | 
‘the individual has gained work experience. There seems to be a 
need for longitudinal studies with the initial testing at a less 
mature (the secondary school) level and follow-up testing after the 
subjects enter the working world, 


Purpose of the Study 

The purpose of this study was to exanine one interest in- 
ventory which is used in guidance. The interest inventory examined 
was the KPR. Of specific concem was the relationship between 
Preferences as measured in high school by the KPR and job satis- u 
faction seven to nine years later. 

One criterion of my instrunent purporting to measure voca- 
‘tional preferences should be whether or not the person will be satisfied 


with the work detivities and duties of the Job to which he is 
directed, As the basis for this study, the following questions 
were set forth: 

1. Is a high degree of job satisfaction reported nore 
frequently Wy persons with present jobs that are compatible with 
earlier measured high interests than by those persons with present 
Jobs which are incompatible with earlier neasured high interests? 

2. Do persons who select their present jobs because of 
interest, or for sone reason reflecting interest factors, express 
over-all satisfaction with their present jobs more frequently than 
Persons who select their present jobs for noninterest reasons? 

3. What is the relationship between an individual's overs 
all satisfaction with his present Job, whether it is compatible 
or incompatible with earlier measured hich intereste, and the 
compatitility status of the Job to which he may aspire? 


Plan of the Study 

As a basis for the investigation of such questions as those 
stated above, a general plan was adopted. Procedures used in carry= 
ing out the stady were performed in the sequence and manner indicated 
below: 

The Information Form. To ascertain tho individual's present 
Job status and his feelings about his present job, an Information 
Form was developed. This Form was subjected to a try-out and revised 
a8 found necessary. As finally published, the Infomation Form 
contained fifteen itess (see Appendix A). 


The sample. The original sample consisted of 1,515 nanes 
and addresses of fomer secondary school students who had taken the 
EPR in 199. ‘These naes were from the files of the test author. 
The original sauple was augsented by an additional 1,991 names and 
addresses obtained fron forty-nine secondary schools located in 
‘thirty-one states throughout the nation (see Appendix B). This 
‘total sample of 115339 was reduced to a base sample of 3,519 for 
which there was sufficient infomation to expect delivery of the 
Information Form and/or subsequent follow-up devicess 

The interest scores. igh measured interests, as identified 
in this study, were determined from scores on the KPR. Interest 
scores for the respondents were obtained froa the test author and 
fran the forty-nine other secondary schools. 

Treatment of the data. Step four of the study consisted of 
describing the working sample, the coding and scoring of the responses 
‘to the Information Form items, and the statistical analyses of the 
data, Personal data, information about the individual's present job, 
and his expressed feelings about his job were coded and posted to 
Tal cards. ‘The respondent's highest ranking areas of interest as 
identified ty the KPR were also posted to the TH cards, These 
data wore then cubjected to statistical analyses. 


Definition of Terms 
sob satisfaction, The intrinsic aspects of job satisfac~ 
‘tion ware the concern of this study. Intrinsic job satisfaction 


was identified by Morse as involving such factors as the person 
‘king the work he does, getting a chance to use his abilities, 
and feeling that his work is of importance. She states, ". « « 
‘the nost probable single determinant of intrinsic job satisfaction 
Gia7 interest in, or liking the type of work performed" (lS, pe 57)» 

Measured interests. Measured interests, or vocational 
preferences as used in this study, are assuned to reflect the value 
systems, needs, and motivations of the individual, These interests 
or preferences were assessed by means of the KPR which classified 
measured interests into ten broad areas. Of particular concern 
to this study were the two highest ranking interests of the individual, 

Compatible, Based upon a schene introdueed ty Lipsett and 
‘Wilson (ijl), the classification of a respondent's job according to 
his high measured interests was as follows. If either of the re= 
spondent's two major interest areas corresponded to the Kuler clas~ 
sification of his present job (38, pp. 5-13), his present job was 
designated "compatible" with an earlier measured high interest area. 
There occupations had been classified by Kuder, not under a single 
interest area, but under a combination of interest areas (such as 
literary-Clerical), the job was designated "compatible" if either 
of the respondent's two major interest areas corresponded to either 
of the two interest areas comprising the caubination occupational 
classification. 

‘Incompatible, A respondent's job and his high measured 
Antereste were classified as "incompatible" if neither of his two 


highest ranking interest areas on the KFR corresponded with the 
Kuder classification of the occupation. If the occupation was 
classified under a combination of two interest areas, the job was 
designated as “incompatible” if either of his two major interest 
areas did not appear in the combined classification, 


‘Sumary 

‘With the growth of the vocational guidance movement, there 
has been an increasing awareness of the importance of the relation- 
ship between interests and subsequent vocational adjustment, or the 
amount of satisfaction experienced by the individual with his work. 
Research, however, has not maintained the pace set by this increasing 
awareness, Several authors (30, 38, li, 63, 67) have expreased the 
need for additional research on this problem (see pp. 3 ff). 

The relationship of job satisfaction and interests as measured 
‘by the KPR at the secondary school level was the specific concern 
of this study. To determine this relationship, several questions 
were asked, To answer these, an Information Form was developed and 
mailed to the 3,li19 selected persons which couprised the base sample. 
‘The responses to the items on the Information Form were coded, 
Scored, and posted to IH cards. Also posted to the IBM data cards 
were the individual's two highest ranking interest areas as measured 
by the KPR and an over-all satisfaction rating. 


CHAPTER IT 
REVIEW OF THE LITERATURE 


‘The literature reviewed for this research consisted of studies 
‘that were concerned with interests, their measurement (particularly 
as measured by the Kuder Preference Record--Vocational, Form 0), 
and the relationship of interests to job satisfaction. 

Studies Concerned with Interests and the 
Kuder Preference Record—-Vocational 

As a result of the impracticability of extended occupational 
‘try-outs, and the inability of students to identify their occupational 
interests, as ways by which to determine their interests, several 
interest tests and inventories have been developed. Anastasi stated 
thats 

«© + « the study of interests has probably received its 

strongest impetus from vocational counseling . « . 

‘the difficulty of determining a person's interests ask- 
ing him, is that all too frequently there has been (a) an 
[elent amount of experience and information on the 
part of the individual, and (b) a predisposed opinion based 
pe 5h) ere 

‘Therefore, students, particularly those at the secondary 
school level, are seldom in a position to make adequate vocational 


: 


. 
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choices by themselves. Furthermore, acquiring a suitable experiential 
background would delay actual entry into the working world, Interest 
‘teste and preference inventories help to narrow the number of occupational 


choices which should be considered in selecting a vocations 
4 


Earliest concerns with interest, primarily by educators, 
were evidenced during the first two decades of the twentieth century, 
Hall (29, pe 288), James (35, p. 02), and Monroe (lly ps 752) each 
viewed interests as motivating forces both in education and in life. 
Experinentation with the measurability of interests, however, was 
not undertaken until about 1920 when trial instruments were used 
in employee counseling at the R. H. Macy Company, New York City. 
‘This early instrument was published as the first standardised interest 
inventory, The Carnegie Interest Inventory, in 1921 (2h, p» h59)« 

Subsequent investigations by Fryer (2h, ps 3h9), Strong 
(61), and Thorndike (70, ps 189) considered interests, as they were 
Telated to attitudes and abilities, as traite to be identified when 
counseling with the individual, They felt that counselors should 
consider interests in single activities, as well as the over-all 
pattern in many different activities, that may have significance 
for choosing a particular vocational area or careers 

‘Super cited three interest tests that he considered out~ 
standing, on the basis of the mount of research relating to each 
of then, They were the Allport-Vernon Study of Values, the Kuder 
Preference Record—Vocational, and the Strong Vocational Interest 
‘Blank. In citing these instruments he stated, 


of all methods 
used to measure interests, interest inventories which yield scores 
for a variety of interests have so far proved best" (675 ps 22h). 
Silvania (57), in a survey of tests used by 167 psycho- 
‘ogical counseling centers found that of the 15S teste of various 


‘types Listed, the KPR was used more often than any other. Hence, 
8 study of the KPR, which is the concern of this project, seeas 
varranted. 

‘The Muder Preference Reccrd—Vooational was developed at 
Ohio State University by G. Frederic Kuder during the period 193l= 
1939. The first fom of this inventory, Form A, was published 
in 1939 and consisted of seven seales. These insluled scales for 
Computational, Scientific, Persuasive, Artistic, Literary, Musical, 
and Social Servios interest areas. In 1912, Form B was published. 
‘This form included, in addition to the sbove seven scales, 2 scale 
for the areas of Mechanical and Clerical interests. Form 0, made 
available in 19\8, consisted of ten interest categories. The areas 
identified in the Form C were Outdoor, Mechanical, Computational, 
Scientific, Persuasive, Artistic, Literary, ltsical, Social Service, 
and Clerical, This latest edition was designed for use with high 
‘School students as well as with college students and adults, In 
addition to the ten interest areas, this edition includes a veri- 
fication score and a glossary that were not included in earlier 
editions. 

‘Stability and pemanence of interests. Much of the current 
research regarding interests continues to reflect the concern expressed 
earlier about the stability and permanence of measured interests. 
‘Thorndike pointed out as early as 1912, that ". . . it would indeed 
de hard to find any feature of a human being which was a much more 
Permanent fact of his nature than his relative degrees of interest 


in different lines of thoughts and action" (69). And, eindlarly, 
Carter in 19)0 stated that ". 
stable and integral aspects of personality, closely related to 
emotional, social, and intellectual maturity" (10). 

Several authors (2h, 63, 67, 76) agree that changes in 
interest do take place during adolescence. Changes in interests 
ab this age are closely related to general changes in behavior 
characteristic of development, but that the patterns of interest 
which begin to manifest themselves by age fifteen tend to be those 
which are evident ten or trenty years later. 

Th swmarising sone of the earlier research on the permanence 

Of measured interest, Fryer (2h, p. 183) found that the mean cor= 
relation value of first testing at the elenentary level with a 
second testing fifteen months later was .29, while the mean cor 
relation value of first testing at the secondary-colleze level 
‘with a second testing eighteen months later was .75. He interpreted 
‘these as indicative of the increasing stability of interests with 
age, at least through the adolescent years. 

In writing about the stability and permanence of interests, 

‘Strong stated: 

+ + interests renain renarkably constant fron fiftesn 
years of age onward. Interests of fifteen and twenty-five 
ated neane iat ortho shole the ton thet ase tell 
‘ked are the itens that are well liked later on, and vice 
versa (635 P+ 286). 

Similarly, Super concluded: 


interests may be considered as 


eriences 
But whether or not underlying interests, or interest patterns, 
are thereby modified remains to be ascertained (675 p+ 393) 


Wartere wrote: 
‘The interest patterns of adolescents are not so unstable 
as has been commonly thought, but are substantially permanent 
sed 


Stace ran prea aiian h 
an awakening of something already there (76, p. 58)» 
Specific studies of the stability of interests as measured 
by the KPR have been done by Fox (21, Herzberg and Bouton (32), 
Tevine and Wallen (0), Mallinson and Crumrine (43), and Reid (49). 
Fox (21) administered the KPR to a group of fifty-eight boys and 
seventy-six girls enrolled in the ninth grade, and again two months 
later. The measured interests of girls were more stable, or nore 
definitely established, than those of the boys. In Table 1 is 
shom the order of tested stebility in the various areas, The 
areas are Listed in order of decreasing stability after a period 
of two months following the first administration of the KPRe 
Heraberg and Bouton measured the interests of high school 
students with the KPR and again four years later. The second testing 
included 130 of the original group that were then in college. This 
was the second follow-up using this same group; the first had been 


completed two years previously. The foursyear study investigated 
‘the stability of each of the areas of interest measured by the KPR. 
‘The mechanical and artistic areas were found to be the most stable, 
and the social service and musical areas to be the least stable. 
Further, this study indicated females to have higher stability 
values than did males of the same sample. The authors concluieds 
‘The values for the four year followaup continue to 

compare favorably with the coefficients reported by other 

Anvestigators whose studies were not carried out over as 

‘long a time nor over such a transition period (high school 

into college) as was encompassed by this investigation (32). 

‘TABLE 2 
Order of Stability Two Months After the First 


Administration of the Kuder Preference 
Reoord—Voocational, Form B (21) 


me —_ 
Stability Area Stability Area 
1 scientific 1 social service 
2 musical 2 ‘Literary 
3 artistic 3 scientific 
4 mechanical h musical 
5 computational 5 artistic 
6 social service 6 clerical 
1 clerical 1 computational 
8 literary 8 mechanical 
9 persuasive 9 persuasive 


levine and Wallen found that ". . « interests measured by 
‘the KPR in adolescence are positively related to the occupation 
engaged in seven to nine years later" (0). Findings fron this 
study indicated that interests are sufficiently well organised 
4n late adolescence to estinate future occupational activity. 
Mallinson and Crumrine administered the KPR to 250 students 
in the ninth grade and again in the twelfth grade. They sumarised 
‘the results of this investigation as follows: 
‘The highest interest area renained highest throughout 
‘the high school period in 80 per cent of the cases. 
‘The second highest interest remained second highest 
‘throughout the high school period in 70 per cent of the 
cases. 


‘The third highest interest renained third highest through 
out the high school period in 52 per cent of the cases. 


| 
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‘three highest areas of interest and the two or three lowest 
areas of interest are considered in such counseling (h3)s 


Redd (U9) administered the KPR to 1k5 college freshmen who 
consented to be retested in fifteen months. The mean age of the 
group was 18. years, ‘The Pearson product-moment, coefficients of 
correlations for the separate interest areas, using scores obtained 
when first tested as one varlabie ant the scores obtained fifteen 
months later as the other variable, are shown in Table 2. 


BR 


TABLE 2 


Correlation of Scores Obtained Fifteen Konths 
‘part on the Kuder Preference 
Vocational, Form B (49) 


area Correlation 
persuasive +890 
mechanical +035, 
social service «620 
clerical +610 
Uterary = 
musical +770 
scientific +10 
artistic +S 
computational, +720 


Sintlarly, in other studies concerned with the stability and 
pemanence of measured interests, Dunlap and Harper (18) found in a 
study involving ninth and tenth graders that 5lie3 per cent had 
similar profiles on the Strong Vocational Interest Blank after a 
‘ten months period. Strong found ". . « high school juniors, when 
retested six months later, to have a smaller percentage (52.6) of 
Adentioal responses than did college seniors retested after five 
and ten years (60.7 and 58.4 per cent respectively)" (63, pe 658). 

Stewart (59) found also that a group of students meintained 
@ marked degree of stability of interests when retested with the KPR 
after being told their scores on an aptitude test battery. It had 


deen theorized that when aptitude test scores were knom, subjects 
would tend to falsity their responses on the interest tests, which 
is contrary to Stenart's findings. 

Applicability of the KPR. To understand students in all 
dimensions of their personality, a comprehensive sampling of facts 
about «ich student is needed. An effective guidance progran in the 
high schools requires such an understanding of pupils, Many tools 
for appraisal have been developed, of which inventories are but 
one. The question of the applicability of the KPR for use with 
high school students has been treated fron several viewpoints. 
Roeder (54) studied the applicability of the KPR in terms of the 
difficulty of ite vocabulary for hich school students. He made 
‘8 comparison of seven interest inventories and suggested three 
groupings. Kuder's inventory, with a vocabulary difficulty of 
grade level 84h, and the inventories of Brainard and Lee~Thorpe 
with vocabulary difficulty of grade level 6.4, and 6.8 respectively, 
contained the lowest percentage of difficult words, 

Super concluded, "The scorebility of the Kuder and the 
ease with which students participate in scoring and the plotting 
of profiles give this inventory many advantages for use in guidance 
programs" (675 Pe Lh8)« 

The ease of falsifying responses to the items of the interest 
inventories was investigated by Longstaff and Healy, Longstaff's 
subjects were fifty-nine students at the University of Kinnesota, 
He drew these conclusions: 


W 


Healy (31) found that high interest test scores of freshnen 
student nurses who later dropped out of nursing school indicated 
‘that those students consciously or unconsciously slanted their 
‘answers to conform to the interests comonly associated with nursing. 

Ih suming up the applicability of the KPR for use with high 
‘school students, it can be stated that the KPR can be understood 
by most ninth grade students. The interests for this grade group 
renaines fairly stable, particularly with respect to strong interests. 
4s for faking, it should be noted that studies cited used eollege- 
Jevel subjects rather than high school students. Presumably, high 
school students, being less experienced in taking such tests, would 
be less successful in faking than college students. 

Validity. Grades obtained in college courses and other 
indices of academic achievement have been correlated with the Kuder 
scores. Romney (55) found a correlation of .27 for men and .29 for 
women between achievement in college inglish classes and scores on 
the Kuler Hiterary scale. Fifty college students scoring above the 
‘th percentile on the Kuder scientific scale were matched by Givens 
with fifty others who scored below the 75th percentile on the same 
Seale, He concluded: 


‘When academic achievement in nonscience courses is held 
constant, college students with high interest in the scientific 


area do not make significantly higher grades than those 
students with low interest in the scientific area (25). 


The relation between scores obtained on the KPR by Harvard 
freshmen and their grades in their fields of concentration was 
investigated by Baggaley. ‘This study was conducted to develop 
Predictions of the anount of interest college students showed in 
various fields as the result of their perfomance on this inventory. 
He concluded from the findings of the study, "Keeping certain linita- 
‘tions in mind, the counselor could ty using the results obtained 
Giron tho KPRY minimize acadenic dissatisfaction anong students (3). 

Brayfield (8) grouped 231 fenale office workers into six 
major job categories in order to ascertain the relationship between 
clerical interest and clerical aptitudes. The clerical interest 
on the KPR correlated .)59 with the number section on the idinnesota 
Clerical Test for those in the entry Job category (e.g. beginning 
clerk)» In general, however, it was found that relationships were 
neglicibles 

Wesley, Corey, and Stewart (78) used 156 male college students 
enrolled in introductory psychology as subjects in an investigation 
of the relationship between vocational interest and vocational ability. 
Only a slight relationship between seven interest areas as measured 
by KPR and abilities as measured by various instruments selected 
‘to correspond to the interest areas was found to exist, ‘The Fearson 
2 correlation was obtained between each interest area and ite oor 
‘responding ability. The mean of the seven correlations was +30. 


20 

‘Super commented on the KPR in regard to vocational diagnosis 
by sayings 

‘The first external evidence of the validity of the Kuler 

was its ability to differentiate students majoring in dif- 
EShN'ta'o elated to arpropristeny nennuredSntaret in 
sme cases but not in others (66). 

‘In swmming up the above studies concerned with the validity 
of the KPR, it is to be noted that most of the research cited above 
was done with subjects at the college level. Because the KPR is 
being used so extensively in secondary schools as a basis for edu- 
cational and vocational guidance, it is important that the inventory 
be validated on this level as well. 

Effect of experience on scores, iatensn studied the effect 
of work experience on high school students! vocational interests. 
Work experience for his study was defined as+ 


Practical activity in the production or distribution 
of goods or services exercised in a normal way in business, 


iyo ga a 
‘The KPR was given to working and nonworking junior and senior students 
in high school. Bateman concluded that working and nonworking 
students do not differ greatly in their interest patterns. Also, 
Dressel investigated the relationship between experience and interest 
at the college level at the Wichigan State College Comseling Center 
‘and concluded that "Students who expressed interest in a particular 
area tended to be conditioned ty the extent of their experience in 
‘that area" (15), Males indicated differences in interest as a 


result of experience in more areas than did fenales. 

Changes in interests resulting fron work experiences or 
professional career training were investigated by Hale and Leonard. 
‘These authors reported interest preferences to be relatively sta- 
‘bilised from early professional training through exployment in a 
chosen profession. Also, as a corollary, ". . . it is doubtful 
whether significant demonstrable interest preference changes result 


from curriculum changes in a given professional training program" 
(28). 

Work experiences and/or professional career training do 
not appear to influence the general pattems of interest after the 
earlier stages of such experiences. It was also disclosed that 
work experience does not greatly affect interest patterns between 
junior and senior students in high school. 

Other studies. The development of an equation for identi~ 
fying the interests of carpenters was undertaken by Kurgass (116). 
Fron a study of the workers in this particular building trade, 
it appeared that it was possible to secure a characteristic profile 
‘on the KPR and to develop a stable equation for identifying interests 
characteristic of carpenters. All differences from the norm group 
were significant at the 5 per cent level, and all but one, social 
service, were significant at the 1 per cent level. The most sig- 
nificant positive difference fron the norm was the perfomance 
on the mechanical scale, The second most significant positive 
ifference was on the artistic scale. ly far the most significant 
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negative difference fron the norm was the performance on the literary 
seale. 

Berdie (5) administered the Strong Blank and the KPR at the 
University of Minnesota to 500 men with a mean age of 20.8 years. 
‘The students were then asked to rate thenselves on a rating form, 
The rating fom was of the graphic type and covered nine occupational 
areas. The median contingency coefficient between the Strong test 
and the self-rating by the student was .i3, while the KPR gave a 
correlation of .52 with the self-rating. 

‘Triggs (71) Anvestigated the measured interests of nurses, 
using as subjects 646 nurses and 1,216 women from the general popu- 
lation, ‘The KPR was the measuring instrument used. It is to be 
noted that certain interest areas, scientific and social service, 
were stronger for nurses than for wonen fron the general populations 
but other areas of interest, persuasive and clerical, were woaker 
for mses than for wouen from the general population. 

‘Studies Concerned with Job Satisfaction 
and Interests 

Industry's concern with the problem of job satisfaction 
as a factor in morale and productivity is evidenced by the increasing 
mumber of projects sponsored ty menbers of the automotive, communica 
tion, electrical, mining, petroleum, and other such industries. 
Results of a few such projects are included in the folloxing review. 

Bachrach in reporting the findings of a recent project spon- 
sored by the National Science Foundation to evaluate and identify 


scientific capabilities and motivation in the selection of scien~ 
‘tific careers, stated: 

+ © + much of the information relative to occupational 
choice, success, and satisfaction is based upon the intelli- 
gence, aptitudes, interests, achievenent, personality, and 
motivation of the individual (2). 

‘The need for a better understanding of interests through a compre 
hensive, coordinated, longitudinal approach is stressed. One in 


portant question that is raised in this study is the extent to which 


opportunities are provided for need gratification by one occum tion 
a8 opposed to another. 

Morse (45) studied a predominantly female sample of 7h2 
employees and 73 first- and second-line supervisors to investigate 
levels of contentnent and productivity of workers in white collar 
Jobs. She hypothesised that satisfaction would depend upon the 
degree to which the aspirations of the individual are achieved 
(US, Pe 97)» She found that although this satisfaction did not. 
appear to determine productivity level directly, it did affect 
‘the willingness of the employee to remain with the organisation. 
‘The distribution of intrinsic job satisfaction scores for the group 
sample shows 31 per cent report high satisfaction, 38 per cent 
report medium satisfaction, and 31 per cent report low satisfac- 
‘thon (U5y Pe 56)— 

Intrinsic satisfaction was identified in the study by Norse 
(iS) to be that degree of satisfaction obtained by the individual 
employee fron performing those taske which constitute the content 


of his Job. This would involve such factors as Mking the work 

he does, getting a chance to use his abilities, and feeling that 
his work ie of importance. ‘The factor which Uorve felt to be the 
Bost probable single determinant of the degree of intrinsic job 
satisfaction experience by the individual was interest in, or 
liking the type of work performed (lS, ps 57). Her findings indi~ 
cated that high intrinsic Job satisfaction was scored more frequently 
ty that group performing low-level (mskilled) tasks. She also 
found age and length of service of the employee were significantly 
related to intrinsic Job satisfaction, 

Of all the tasic elements comprising the intrinsic aspect 
of satisfaction of the job, interest rates highly. Reynolds and 
Shister (50) found Job dissatisfaction most frequently attributed 
to tho uninteresting nature of the work. ‘Troxell (72) arrived ct 
similar conclusions, He interviewed 70h male workers in one com 
munity. Findings in this study indicated that "having work that 
is interesting" had the highest rank of importance. 

Heraberg and associates (33), in a survey on job attitudes 
and opinion conducted by the Psychological Service of Pitteburgh, 
found only limited reference to the relatedness of measured interests 
and job satisfaction. In one group of twenty studies sumarised 
(33y Pe h3)y employees had been presented a list of Job factors to 
de ranked in order of importance. Interest was identified more 
frequently than all other reasons except security. 
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another summary in this survey of thirty additional studies 
also identified those factors deened most important by workers 
(33, Pe 51). In these studies, however, the employees were asked 
‘to compile their om list of those job factors which were most 
important to then, Findings indicated intrinsic job-satisfaction 
factors were ranked more highly by males, by veterans, and older 
workers, ty office workers as in contrast to factory workers, and 
‘by those persons with more advanced education employed at upper 
evel occupations. 

Weraberg and associates (33, p. Tl) also found twelve of 
‘the studies reviewed had used the factor analysis approach to identity 
and determine the relative importance of factors comprising job 
attitudes. Six of these twelve studies emerged with a distinct 
basic elenent of interest. This finding further reinforces the 
importance of interest as a factor relating to job satisfaction, 

Although findings in various studies (33, 50, 77) rate 
interest as an important factor of job satisfaction, Rotinson (52) 
found when reviewing thirty-three research studies concerned with 
Job satisfaction thst only one study had examined closely the re- 
lationship of measured interests and job satisfaction, 

‘Tdpsett and Wilson (11) conducted a follow-up study of 
former clients of the Counseling Center at the Hochester Institute 
of Technology to validate the effectiveness of measured interests 
and mental ability as predictors of future vocational adjustment. 
Of the 108 cases stutied, Fifty-nine were classified as holding 
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Jobs suitable to their measured interests and forty-nine as holding 
Jobs considered unsuitable to their measured interests. Findings 
from this study, relating Job satisfaction and suitability of interests 
are show in Table 3. 


‘TABLE 3 


Relationship Between Job Satisfaction and Suitability of Interests as 
Measured by the Kuder Preference 
‘the Re 


i 
| 


Degree of Job Satisfaction a ¢ a 
Best possible job for you wy 32 h 8 
like it very much mh 6 3 
like it fairly well 3B 2 BT 
Indifferent 2a Rm mh 
Delike it Bk 4 8 


Note: Based on responses to the question: "If you are 
exployed, how do you feel about your job?" 


‘Some of the principal findings fron the study by Lipsett and 
‘Wilson weres 


1. There was a tendency for the respondents with the 
greatest Job satisfaction to have occupational interests 
which would be classified as "suitable" in terns of the 
‘ssoumptions on which the Kuler Preference Record 4s based. 

Correspondingly, these clients reporting job in- 
diecersang ar Siskiae Geaaeh te have tasters tebee toca 
be considered "unsuitable" (lil). 
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Hahn and Yillians (27) found significant differences existed 
‘on the clerical seale of the KPR between satisfied end nonsatisfied 
Slerical workers, These authors studied the relationship of job 
satisfaction to scores on the KPR of three clerical groups of Marine 
Corps Wonen Reservists. 

Webster (77) followed up eighty-one former vooational guidance 
counselees and found that of the fifty-five respondents having a 
Subsequent work history, $1 per cent had followed decisions reached 
after appraising the results of clinical evaluations of ability, 
intelligence, aptitudes, personality, and interests and reported 
Job satisfaction, It was found that 1.8 por cent of the cliente 
who had followed the clinical evaluations reported dissatisfaction 
as compared with 1.5 per cent who hed not followed clinical ap- 
praisal and who expressed dissatisfaction with their work. 

Hand, Hoppock, and Zlatchin (30) found the majority of 
‘the research studies on job satisfaction for 19hl-k5 were concerned 
with what management can do to remedy existing conditions rather 
‘than with the problem of poor initial placement. Cofer and Cohen 
(12) investigated the job attitudes of 101 federal employees and 
found poor placenent as a result of inadequate or ineffective coun- 
‘seling to be one of the major causes for dissatisfaction. 

Super (64) studied a sample of 273 men and found 8h per 
cent of those who had selected jobs on a basis of interest were 
satisfied with their work, Thirty-seven per cent of the sample 
had chosen their occupations for economic reasons and expressed 
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satisfaction with thelr work. later, using this same sample croup, 
he found that those men whose major avocations (indices of interests) 
more closely reseabled their vocations were more satisfied with their 
Jobs. 

Sexbin and Anderson stated: 


With the accumulation of additions] evidence that there are 
definite relationships between interests, attitudes, and personality 
factors and adjustment in the working world, a Imowledge of the 
existing vocational interest patterns of young adults becones 
Anoressingly important. Sartin end Anderson added: 

If interests are fixed by the time en individual is 

ready to seek employment, and if dissatisfaction will 
Tesult 4f the client enters an occupation outeide his 
Anterest type, then the counselor will advise him to seek 
eaploynent in certain restricted areas (56). 

Cleland (11) found that the measured interests af under 
graduates were directly related to occupations entered after geradua- 
‘tion in 58 per cent of the sample studied. Job satisfaction was 
‘Fated as "high" or "reasonably high" by 91 per cent of the seventy- 
‘Seven cases used in the study. He further added: 

If the results of an interest inventory show significant 

correlation with the interests involved in subsequent jobs, 
‘one may suspect that factors other than interest are either 
relatively less important in job selection and satisfaction 


or that those Zactors are also measured to sone extent by 
‘the interest test (11, pe lh). 


When college women were studied by Wightwick (80) similar 
findings were described. Righty per cent of those women in ocou= 
ations which agreed with their measured interests were found to 
be satisfied as compared to an equal percentage expressing dis~ 
satisfaction when occupations and vocational preferences were at 
variance, In sumarizing the study, she stated: 

‘A genuine vocational interest is indicated by early 

initiation without obvious enviromental pressure, It 

is fostered by voluntary activities related to the interest 
during school and college years. . . « Nevertheless, in 
gay pee oe bee 
financial need, scholastic difficulties, personality de- 
ficiencies, or lack of employment opportunity (80). 

The use of interests as predictors of future job satisfac 
‘tion has become more prevalent as a result of research studies 
such as those cited, It 4s, however, worthy to note the caution 
extended by sone authors (8, Ui, 23, 33, 36)- Froelich and Benson 
Judged, ". . . the most unfortunate trend in the whole area of 
guidance testing /Is7 the tendency of sae counselors to overempha- 
size interest test results" (23, p. 56). These authors suggest 
‘the need to consider also alilities, training, and opportunity 
along with the interest test results, Brayfield, similarly, stated 
that ". . « one type of appraisal camnot be substituted for anothers 
Other types of analysis should be made" (8). 

‘The Imitation of interests and interest inventories to de 
the entire job in counseling is stressed ty Diliichael. He recom 
mended that greater emphasis should be placed upon measures of 
ability, because ". . . first, interest and actual ability often 


do not go hand in hands and second, 


+ « Anterests are changing 
entities which begin to. show some espect of permanency only at a 
‘time when the occupational choice has already been, or should have 
been made" (Ui). ‘This concern was expressed as early as 1916 when 
Kitson stated that ", . . although interest in an occupation may 
‘be intense, ability may be absent or deficient" (36). 
Heraberg and associates stated, however, thats 
Of all the types of teste used in the counseling process 
At appears that the use of interest tests has the strongest 
factial justification, Byidence based on different popula~ 
‘tions, using varying lengths of tine and different interest 
‘tests, shows that the pattem of interests, as measured by 
objective tests, has a denonstrable positive relationship 


‘to the satisfaction the individual derives fron his job 
(3p Pe 215)0 


Summary 

‘Some of the earliest research on interestsis concemed with 
‘their permanence and stability, Later, and current research is in 
general agreement that interests have a hich level of stability and 
permanence after about the age of fifteen. 

The Ruder Preference Record—Vocational, Form 0, used in 
‘this study, was the 1950 revision of the test developed by G. Frederic 
Kuder and firet published in 1939. The current fom as indicated 
above consists of ten soales or broad areas of educational and 
vocational interests. ‘There is also included in the Form Ca veri= 
‘fication score, Studies have been made concerning difficulty of 
vocabulary and the ease of falsifying this inventory, In trying to 
establish the validity of the KPR, coefficients of correlation 


have been obtained between crades eamned.in college courses ani 
‘the interest areas of the inventory. Only a few studies wore re~ 
Ported for high school students. 

Job satisfaction surveys and studies have shom the high 
relationship between interest factors in a Job and the satisfaction 
with the job. Only one study reported had attempted: to relate 
measured interests to job satisfaction, although one other study 
id use measured interests of college freshmen as 2 criterion for 


subsequent Job selection and satisfaction, 

Caution is advised against the overemphasis on the use of 
Anterests and interest tests in the counseling situction, ‘these 
should be accompanied by supplemental neasures of ability, aptitudes, 
and other traits, Several of the studies reported the need for 
vocations to be meaningful, and for the vooational choice to be 
consonant with the individual's interests, capacities, and self= 
concepts 


CHAPTER ITT 
‘THE INSTROMENTS AND THE SAMPLE 


This chapter describes the first three steps of the study. 
‘These steps were (a) the development of the Information Form, (b) 
obtaining the sample, ani (c) securing the interest scores of the 
‘respondents. 


‘The Information Form 

‘The Information Form, a type of questionnaire, was used 
for gathering data fron each subject including the feelings he 
held toward his Job. This method was selected because of the wide 
geographic distribution of cases which negated the practicability 
of personal interviews. The blank used in this study was composed 
of items fron a group that had been collected by the author over 
a period of several months and tested verbally on various individuals. 
Twenty itens relating tc personal statistics and present emplaynent 
wore finally selected for a try-out. (The retionale for the itens 
retained in the final form of the questionaire will be discussed 
in a later section.) 

The try-out. The tryout, conducted in the fall of 1957, 
included an explanatory cover letter and the trial form, The dis= 
tribution wis by mail and personal delivery, The group used for 
‘this phase consisted of thirty-five persons of both sexes between 
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‘the ages of trenty~two and twenty-eight, in various occupations, 
with educational completion levels ranging fron the eighth grade 
‘to the doctoral degree level. Thirty-one responses were received. 
‘The four outstanding copies were followed up ty personal calls. 
‘These interviews with nonrespondents revealed that the reasons 
for failure to reply were not due to ambiguities in the blank ite 
self, nor to confusion as to how it was to be completed. 

Results fron the trial run indicated that itens included 
on this early form of the blank would be of value in obtaining the 
type of data sought, ‘There was found, however, a need for simpli~ 
figation of instructions for the completion of the blank. Five of 
‘the items on the trial blank were either eliminated or combined with 
other items because of duplication, or the apparent close relationship 
existing between two or more of the sections, ‘The final fom for 
use with the sample was thon printed and prepared for distributions 

The revised Infomation Form, The over-all design of the 
Tafomation Form (see Appendix A) was such as to elicit a depth 
of response rather than responses of a superficial nature. Where 
yes" or "no" type of responses were called for, an opportunity 
‘was given for the respondent to qualify his response. while there 
‘appear to remain sone duplication in a few of the itens in the 
printed form, it was considered desirable to retain these for re= 
‘ability checks. Questions were so worded as to avoid, if possible, 
insincere responses and/or those responses which would appear only 
decause of their greater social acceptability. ‘There were also 
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opportunities for the respondent to offer suggestions or to express 
freely his om feelings beyond the Mnitations of certain items. 

‘The basic information sought with the Form was (a) the identity 

Of the subject's present job in terms of the interest factors in= 
volved in the work activities, and (b) the feslings of satisfaction 

or dissatisfaction the individual had toward the work activities 

of his job. The Form consisted of three printed pages, with the 
back of page three blank for additional responses or suggestions the 
responient might wish to make, 

Item rationale, The general rationale for the construction 
of the Information Form has been presented above. ‘The following 
Sections set forth the rationale for the inclusion of the specific 
tens on the Information Yorn. 

Ttoms I, II, and IIT requested personal data necessary for 
‘the study, ‘The information sought included name, age, current 
address, highest grade in school completed and degrees, if any, 
received. 

The next section, item IV, concerned the job history of the 
individual, He was asked to list his present job, previous job, 
next previous Job, and so forth through all jobs he had held six 
months or longer since leaving high school. For each of these 
Jobs, the person was requested to give the name of the job, the 
activities or duties of the Job, reason for accepting the job, 
months on the job, reason for leaving the job. Then he was requested 
‘to indicate the job(s) he liked. This item was used to determine 


‘the present job and the kinds of work activities involved in the 
Present job, which would make possible the classification of the 
Job in tens of interest factors or areas as measured by the KPR. 
Reasons for accepting and/or leaving the job would give an indi- 
cation of factors functioning in job choice, It was felt that 
Satisfaction with the work would probably occur more frequently 
in jobs which were selected on a basis of interest. Super stated: 
acs Sei ANE renee Send te enter ev, shame , cngreee, 
fand that/ satisfaction in work is what might most logically 
‘to be the outeone of having appropriate interests 
(68, pps 222-2h)6 
Months on the job, or length of service, was also considered 
‘ important criterion of job satisfaction by Strong (63, ps 387)» 
Hersberg and associates (33, pps 11-12), Morse (lS, pps 52-53), and 
‘Super (68, pps 119-50). In her study of white collar workers, Morse 
found that ". . . /Uig/level of general satisfaction may be a pre~ 
distor of the individual's desire to stay or leave the organisation" 
(iS, ps $2). She further stated, “those who are higher in intrinsic 
satisfaction . . . intend to stay longer in the company than those 
who are less satisfied" (15, ps 52)e 
‘The next group of seven items, V through XI, were preceded 
ly a note that "Persons who are now members of the armed forces, 
college or trade school students, or housewives, should relate 
questions V through XI to last job held," These itens formed a 
composite measurement of over-all intrinsic job satisfaction for 
‘use in the treatment of the data. 


‘The first of this series, item V, asked the respondent, 
“Do you foe1 happy in your present Job? with one of the following 
Fesponses to be checked: “Most of the time? About half of the tine? 
Seldom (less than half of the tine)? (It was found in the try-oub 
‘that the tem "happiness" with the job produced more consistent 
responses than did the term "satisfaction" with the job.) This was 
one of the primary itens for the determination of the over-all 
satisfaction score. 

‘Then VI was a combination of two items appearing on the 
‘twy-out blank, Subjects were asked to check "yes" or "no" to the 
Question, "Do you think you would like to be in the same general 
field of work as your present job five years fron now?" This question 
was followed by a second part, "If not, what would you Mke to be 
doing five years froa now?" This iten was a secondary type of 
item to be used in adjusting the overall satisfaction score, 
‘This item is one of the several itens included in the Information 
Form that pertain to continuance in the job, or length of service. 

‘The degree of happiness a person feels when comparing hime 
self with other people he knows who are doing the sano kind of 
work, is sought by item VII, "How do you feel about your present 
work insofar as the work is concerned? Suppose that the pay, hours, 
ocation, ete, were all satisfactory, how do you feel? More happy 
‘than most people you know who do the same kind of work, as happy 
as most of the people doing the same kind of wrk, or less happy 
‘than most, of the people doing the sane kind of work?" This item 


was another approach to discover feelings of satisfaction or dis= 
satisfaction the individual felt for his work. This ite, as in 
tens XI and XIT, requested the subject to suppose the extrinsic 
factors, such as pay, hours, and location, were all satisfactory, 
and to answer the item only on the basis of intrinsic interest 
factors, Super stated: 

Sear e Sess eee 

Sivas ae ines Sees er 

‘various other factors which are associated with their work 

(685 Pe 223)0 

‘The responses to item VIII served to identify those job 
activities most 1ked and least liked by the subject, and also 
assisted in determining how the respondent perceived the content 
of his job, Those activities named by the respondent were exanined 
as to (a) whether they were major or minor work activities of the 
Job held, and (b) if they were or were not considered important 
interest components of the job. For example, it would appear in- 
congruous for a stenographer to express satisfaction with her job 
and at the same time identify typing and/or the taking of dictation 
as job activity(ies) liked least. This iten was included as a 
Verification or reinforeenent iten in arriving at the over-all. 
satisfaction score, worse reported, ". . « job content appears 
to be a likely determiner of job satisfaction" (lS, pe 67)6 
‘Item IX, "(a) Which do you receive the most pleasure frou? 

Work done on the job, or things or work done in your spare tine?™ 
and "(b) What work or kinds of things do you do in your spare time? 
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Please be specific, such as hobbies (Kind), etos," was retained in 
‘the final revision as a secondary determinant of the over-all satis= 
faction score. It was discovered in the try-out that, although 

some subjects professed to receive greater pleasure fron spare-time 
activities than from job activities, these spare~time activities 

were observed frequently to be congruent, withthe major interest 
factors of the job held. ‘This inomsistenay appeared to indicate 


a difficulty on the part of the respondent to separate the intrinsic 
aspects (those work activities of the job itself) and the extrinsic 
aspects (pay, hours, and location) of his job, This item helped 
to identity those specific activities that the individual Mlked 
to performs 
Willingness to stay in the present kind of work was to be 
indicated in response to iten X, "Have you ever seriously thought 
ef changing from your present kind of wrk? If yes, why have you 
‘thought of changing? And, if yes, what has kept you fron making 
@ change? Strong (63, Pe 387) mentioned the use of "continuance 
4n an ocoupation" as an adjustaent, or satisfaction, criterion be= 
cause of its objectivity. He cautioned, however, against assuming 
‘an equivalency of continuancy and satisfaction as there are many 
Anstances in which people dislike their work but cannot change to 
other occupations because of econcaic reasons, age, necessary training, 
or other such reasons which would tend to make a job change impractical. 
Super (68, pe 22h), in diecussing occupational stability, 
suggested that another method of finding out whether or not people 


ike their woxt would be to ascertain whether the person remains 
et the Job over a period of time or changes to something else. te 
warned also thats 

Here again the measure is contaminated by other factors, 

for earnings, health, and other extraneous natters may affect 
staying in or leaving an occupation just as they affect 
expressions of satisfaction or dissatisfaction (68, p. 22h). 

Tt was upon the basis of such references as the above that 
item X, a5 well as other items pertaining to continuance in present 
Job, were retained in the revised Information Form. 

Tten XI, "If the pay, hours, location, ete., were all equal, 
which of the following would you choose? The job you now have, 
‘the same Kind of job with sone changes (what kind of changes would 
you suggest’), or a different kind of work entirely?" is similar 
in nature to item X, in that it also concerns the individual's 
‘consideration of Job change. Hoppook's Job Satisfaction Blank Wo. 
5 (Shy Pe 243) contains seven items in the section "How do you 
feel about changing your job?" If the individual is willing to 
Yenain in the sane job with sone changes, it was assuned that job 
satisfaction did exist. Strong stated that ". . . satisfaction 
as a criterion of an interest test should refer to satisfaction xith 
the career, not with conditions peculiar to a particular job" (63, 
Ps 384)6 If the subject checked that he would choose the sane 
kind of job with sone changes, he was thon asked to indicate what 
Kind of changes he would suggest. This would again serve to show 
whether or not, or to what degres, the subject had been able to 
separate intrinsic and extrinsic aspects of the jobs 


‘The individual's level of aspiration was sought by asking 
item XII, "(a) If given a choice of any job in the world, what 
‘would you most like to do? Suppose that the pay, hours, location, 
etos, were all equally satisfactory; consider only the actual, work 
you would be doing in the job. (b) Why would you like to be doing 
‘this kind of work?" When given a world-wide choice of jobs, or 
when asked a if-you-could~io~it-over-again type of question, a 
more basic, if not realistic, evaluation of the job was revealed. 
‘Tt was discovered in the try-out stage of the Information Form that 
‘those persons in jobs which were unsatisfactory were inclined toward 
other jobs at a higher level, but in the same general occupational 
area, or toward jobs that were in completely different areas. The 
retention of item XII was for the purpose of determining if, when 
given a choice of any Job in the world (pay, hours, location, and 
other such factors being equally satisfactory), respondents dis~ 
satisfied with their current jobs would seleat jots in line with 
‘their high interests as measured by the KPR several years earlier. 
‘This item, in contrast with item IV, aught to identify the aspirations 
of the person rather than his expectations. 

‘The first of the two unnumbered items following item XII 
was an "open-end" item which presented an opportunity for the subject 
‘to express his personal feelings regarding his present Jobe In 
view of the restricted character af the responses called for to 
other items on the Information Form, this item seened warranted. 
Good and Soates (26, pe 616) suggested a question of this nature 


for the purpose of increasing rapport and insuring greater care 
in responding to questionnaire items. It was further stated that 
‘there ". » » is a need for sone /Such7 questions for the purpose 
of catharsis" (26, p. 618). 

Interest area activities based upon the ten major areas 
of interest of the KPR were listed in the final section of the 
Information Fora with instructions for the respondent to check 
‘those activities involved in his (a) present job, (b) previous 
Job, (c) next previous job, and for each job in the order in which 
‘they were listed under iten IV. This section provided additional 
Anformation needed in the classification of the individual's present 
Job according to the major interests involved in the work activities 
of the job. 

To summarise, the final Information Form as used in the 
study consisted of fifteen items, These items were designed to 
Secure responses relating to four general areas of concern: (a) 
personal data needed for purposes of identifying the subjects, 

(b) primary evaluative indicators of satisfaction with present 
Job, (c) secondary indices of job satisfaction to be used in adjust- 
ing the over-all satisfaction score, and (4) information for the 
identification and classification of the respondent's job in terms 
of the interest factors involved in the duties or work activities 


of the Jobs 


‘The Kuder Preference Record 

As indicated above, there have been several foms of the 
XR. Form 0, as used in this study, is a forced chaice type of 
instrument composed of Soh activities arranged in 168 triads. It 
was designed for use with high school, college, and adult groups. 
The subject is directed to respond to two of each set of three 
activities in tems of (a) that activity which is most liked, and 
(d) that activity which is least liked. The responses are made with 
8 stylus which registers the choice directly onto the answer pad. 
(n the reverse side of the answer pad are printed sets of connected 
circles for each of the ten broad interest areas. These areas are 
Outdoor, Mechanical, Computational, Scientific, Persuasive, Artictic, 
Literary, usical, Social Service, and Clerical. In addition to 
‘those ten areas, there is a verification score that indicates whether 
or not the form has been answered carelessly or insincerely. In 
responding to chaices of most and least liked activities, the stylus 
Punches through the answer pad into the circle or circles affected 
by that particular choice. The individual counts (scores) his 
responses for the verification scale and each of the ten interest 
areas. These scores are then plotted on the profile sheet provided, 
which also contains a percentile scale, Separate profile columns 
are provided for male and female subjects. Super (67, p. hi8) cited 
‘the ease and speed with which the individual is able to complete 
and to score the KPR as an outstanding feature of this inventory. 


‘The Manual (38, p. 3) suggests forty minutes for the completion 
of the inventory by adults and perhaps slightly longer for high 
school students. 


‘The Sample 

As mentioned above, the sample used in this study, although not 
a random sample, does have a wide geographic distribution. Former 
students of sixty-one secondary schools located in thirty-one states 
‘throughout the nation (see Appendix B) comprise the sample. 

Qotaining the sample. An original list of nanes and addresses 
Were obtained fron two basic sources, the test author, and a group 
of selected secondary schools (hereafter referred to as "other 
Secondary schools"), An initial listing of names was compiled fron 
KPR answer pads, on file with the test author, that were completed 
in the spring of 19h9 in sixteen high schools located in many parts 
of the nation, ‘This group consisted of the names of 2,646 boys and 
3,857 girls, a total of 6,503 names. 

‘The principals, headmasters, and/or guidance directors of 
‘the sixteen high schools involved were sent a letter (see Appendix 
©) and a mane list of those students formerly enrolled in their 
respective schools, The letter requested the current or last mown 
address of each student. Addresses were received for 863 boys 
and 1,545 girls, a totel of 2,)08 names with addresses of students 
formerly enrolled in twelve of the sixteen schools. Four of the 
original eixteen schools could not be located, or failed to reply. 
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For additional names and addresses, a letter (see Appendix 
D) was sent to the principals of 2,000 secondary schools selected 
‘at randon from the Directory of Secondary Day Schools for 1951 
(51). This letter explained the nature of the study and requested 
the names, addresses, and scores of any former students who had 
‘taken the KPR—Vosational, Form C, between 19)9 and 1952. These 
dates were selected to approximate the time of testing by the first 
group. 

Tn addition to the letter, there was enclosed a set of 
report shests (see Appendix B) to facilitate the compilation of 
‘the data, a perforated reply form below the letter to be used by 
‘those schools that did not have the requested information, and 
4 self-addressed envelope for the return of the completed lists 
or the reply fom, A postcard follow-up (see Appendix F) was mailed 
‘to all schools not having responded at the end of three weeks. 

‘The responses to these requests are shown in Table hi. 

liste of nanes, addresses, and scores were received fron 
fifty-two schools, Three of these lists were unusable because of 
incomplete data, incorrect test dates, or other apparent discrepancies 
in the information received, The forty-nine renaining liste yielded 
names, addresses, and scores for 999 boys and 992 girls, a total 
of 1,991 usable cases. ‘This nunber, coubined with the croup from 
‘the test author resulted in a sample of 1,862 boys and 2,537 girls, 
a total of 339 cases to whom the Information Form was mailed. 


TABLE 


Requests for Additional Nanes, Addresses, and Scores 
ee 


Item Mailed Received 

Requests to schools 2,000 
Retumed to sender by Post Office 9 
lists received 2 
Data available, unable to comply 26 
Data not available él 
Wo reply — 1,299 
‘Total 2,000 2,000 


The mailing of the Infomation Form. The initial mailing to 


‘the 1,339 cases described above consisted of a cover letter (see 
‘Appendix @), the Information Form, and a self-addressed postage free 
return envelope. The cover letter reninded the subject that he had 
‘taken the KR in high school and briefly explained the study. Good 
and Seates (26, pp. 607-08) suggested this as an effective technique 
‘to assure interest and a desire to cooperates 

In the early stages of the study, it was realised that the 
‘retums would be lower than those normally expected. Factors con- 
‘tributing to this were (a) the majority of the addresses received 
wore addresses of the persons while they were enrolled in high school 
as long as nine years earlier, (b) changes in name of many of the 
female cases resulting from marriage, (c) obligation for military 


Service of many of the male cases had engendered loss of contact 
‘through former addresses, and (4) change in parental residence 
forestalled the forwarding of the Information Form in many instances. 
‘The initial mailing of the Information Form was followed 
after « two-week interval with a post card reminder (see Appendix 
HW) to those who had not responded. In instances where the post 
card follow-up was unsuccessful, a second reminder in the fom 
of a brief letter was mailed two weeks later (see Appendix I). 
Approximately eight weeks after the original Infomation Forms 
wore mailed, a brief explanatory letter was sent to all nonrespondents 
(see Appendix J). At the bottom of this letter, and separated fron 
it by perforations, a shortened form of the Information Form was 
added. This short form follow-up contained itens considered basic 
‘to the study and was so phrased to cover those questions on the 


Information Form which were primary to the identification of over= 
all satisfaction with the present Job, This series of follow-up 
devices was according to procedures suggested by Good and Scates 
(26, pe 625) 0 

The initial sample of 4,339 names with addresses to whon 
‘the Form had been mailed was decreased to a total base sample of 
3,519 cases. This decrease was incurred by the return of 880 pieces 
of the first mailing or subsequent follow-ups by the Post Office 
Decause of "Expiration of forwarding address," “Forwarding address 
unknown," or "Unknown at this address." Coupleted Information 


Forms received fron the initial miling and followup procedures 
totaled 1,11) Forms, a retum of 0.2 per cent of the base sample 
(Bee Appendix K)+ 

Obtaining the interest scores. ‘The interest scores for 
‘the subjects of this stady were obtained fron the two basic sources 
described above: (a) those scores on file with the test author, 
and (b) those scores received from other secondary schools located 
‘throughout the nation, To obtain the interest scores from source 
(a), respondents whose names were originally supplied by the test 
author were listed. This list was then sent to the test author 
with a request for the scores. 

‘The scores for the renaining respondents had been received 
fron source (b), the principals of the other secondary schools 
located throughout the nation, These principals had been requested 
to supply the nanes, addresses, and scores of any forner student 
who had taken Form 0 of the KPR between 1949 and 1952. 

421 scores furnished by the test author, and the majority 
‘of the scores fron other schools, were in the fom of raw scores. 
Where percentile ranks had been recsived, these were converted to 


Yaw scores for the purpose of maintaining consistency when recording 
‘the data. 


Sumary 
‘The Information Form used to gather data for this study 
was a questionnaire. A tentative fom of this blank was subjected 


ur 
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to a tryout, On the basis of the findings of this try-out, some 
changes for the purpose of clarification and simplification were 
nade. The Information Form as revised consisted of fifteen itens, 
‘These items (a) requested personal data, (b) sought to identity 
and to gain information about the respondent's present job, (c) 
Served as evaluative indicators of satisfaction with the present 
Job, and (a) also served as secondary indices of job satisfaction 
‘to be used in adjusting the overall satisfaction rating. 

‘The measuring instrusent used to identify earlier interests 
Of the subjects was the Kuder Preference Record—Vocational, Form 
Gs In the discussion of this interest inventory the writer attempted 
‘to show the usability of this instrument with secondary school students. 

‘The sample of nanee was obtained fron the test author and 
fron direct requests to principals of 2,000 secondary schools geo- 
Graphically distributed throughout the nation, There was a total 
of 1,339 names with addresses fron both sources to whon the Tnforma= 
‘tion Form was mailed, 

Of the initial mailing and subsequent follow-up procedures, 
880 Forms were returned to the sender because of insufficient or 
Aincamplete addresses. This decreased the original sample of 1,339 
cases to a base sample of 3,519 cases with sufficient addresses 
to effect delivery to the addressees or occupants at the given 
addresses. Completed Forms were received fron 1,li1h respondents, 
a return of 10,2 per cent of the base sample. 


‘The interest scores were secured fron the test author for 
respondents whose names appeared on the List supplied by him. 
Scores for the remaining respondents were on file, having been 
Feceived with the names and addresses fron the principals of the 
other secondary schools. 


Wy 


CHAPTER IV 
PROCEDURES AND FINDINGS 


‘The fourth step projected in the general plan for the study 
is the concern of this chapter. More specifically, this step in- 
eluded the description of the working sample, the coding and scoring 
of the responses to the itens on the Information Form, and the treat~ 
nent of the data. 


Distribution of the Working Sample 

‘This followup study was made after an average of eight 
years following the administration of the KPR to the subjects as 
@ phase of their high school counseling program. After this eight 
year interval, it was found that the subjects had completed their 
edueation, and that they hed been employed in their present and/or 
other occupetions for periods ranging fron six months to more than 
five years. 

4s with any sample selected on a basis of availability and 
willingness of the respondents to complete form, the question in= 
mediately arises as to the characteristics of the nonanewering group. 
Soutimick (58, ps 267) has noted that those occupationally test 
situated are more likely to answer. However, she found that re- 
spondents who are dissatisfied might also be expected to use a form 
of this type as a means of expressing their grievances. It was 
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considered during the planning of this study to interview sone of 
‘those persons not replying. This was not possible because of the 
vdde geographic distribution of the samples therefore, the nature 
of the nonreply population remains unlmown. The wide range of 
ccoupations represented in the returns appears to represent a typical 
cross section when coupared with the functional distribution of 
civilian labor fores (73). The working sample has a higher percent~ 
‘age of professional, clerical and kindred, and skilled workers; and 
‘@ somewhat lower percentage of personal services workers than is 
shown in the functional distribution of civilian labor force. 
Table 5 shows a distribution of the working sample by occupations 
and sex, Additional distributions by occupations are to be found 
in Appendix L, 

‘The working sample for this study includes those respondents 
fron vhon usable Information Forms were received. Of the total 
1,1) Infomation Forms returned, 182 were rejected. The reasons 
for rejecting these 182 forms, and the number rejected for each 
reason are given in Table 6, 

An examination of the remaining 1,232 Information Forns 
disclosed sixty-eight forms which had been incorrectly completed 
by housewives. ‘The responses on these sixty-eight forms related 
‘to homemaking as the present job, rather than to a prior job held 
outside of the hone. Although the data fran these forms do not 
form a part of this study, they were posted to IB cards for possible 
future analysis. 


TABLE S 
Working Sample by Oocupations 


1 

0 3 
Semi-skilied Ug bee 9 6 58 5.0 
Unskilled 2 27 ng 42 366 
Total Sh. 46.5 623 53.5 1,264 100.0 


“classification according to Dictionary of Occupational Titles, 
Volume I, USES, 1939, 


‘The distributions of the remaining 1,16) respondents who con= 
prise the working sample according to age and sex, education, and 
Geographic location of the school in which the KPR had been adainistered 
‘to the subjects are presented in Tables 7, 8, and 9, respectively. 
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Additional descriptive data relating to the sample are to be found 
in Appendix Ke 


‘TABLE 6 
Reasons for Rejecting Information Forms 


S EEEEEEEDaaameenenemmmemmmmmmmmmmmemmmeeeneeeeeeeeeeeeed 
Reasons 


re 
~ 


‘Unable to identify respondent: 

Wo interest score available 
Received too late to classify 
Incomplete and/or insufficient data 


i 
BlawuwoBBERER 
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Goding and Scoring of Data 
Bach Information Form was assigned a five~dicit identification 
number. The first two dicits served to identify the school fron which 
‘the respondent's address and interest scores were received, and the 
last three digits to identify the individual, Three-dicit mmbers, 
001-199, differentiated original Information Fora respondents fron 


5h 
‘those respondents replying to the shortened, follow-up Information 
Form. Those in the latter group were assigned sequence numbers 
201-399. 


28 or over ww lh 4 3 ao 1B 
27 BT 32 33 208 7 6.0 
26 90 Te 8 16 18 1563 
EF wT 19 8137 17 = 26h 2 
2h 1233 «06 2 13.1 275 = 2366 
23 % Tl 136 17 8 29 18.8 
22 3B 20 bh 3.8 D 6.8 
a wow Bw 10 2% ae 

2 or tee Boab ms 3 a 

Total SUL 6.5 = 623.5345 1,264 100.0 


Median age 2he50 23.57 2he32 
—_— Ss 
Personal data and responses to items on the Information Form 
‘were coded and noted on a layout scheme sheet (see Appendix ik) to 
facilitate the posting to IBM cards, The coding progran in its en- 
‘tirety is presented in Appendix Ne 


‘TABLE 8 


Working Sample by Educational Level 
a 


Years of Bdueation Females Total 
Completed aS X s 
More than 16 WO 36h 2 LT CO 52 
57 U2 12.2 1% Wal = 58273 
Bb 27 2300 OS ma 18 
us a 5.3 SL heb m2 96 
B Tn a a Sa 
2B 209 18.0 217 186 426 36.0 
Tess than 12 glee cia 3 la 2. 18 
‘Total SUL 6.5 623 53.5 = 1,16h + 100.0 
iestiae enaploted 13.50 13.50 13.50 


Scoring of Information Form items. Responses to Information 


Form itens V through XI were assigned score values 1, 2, or 3, repre- 
Senting low satisfaction through moderate to high satisfaction, 
respectively. For example, a response to item ¥, "Do you feel happy 
in your present job? received a value of 3 if the respondent had 
checked the response "most of the tine"; a value of 2, if the respond- 
ent had checked "about half of the time"; and a value of 1, if the 
‘Fespondent had checked "seldom (less than half of the time)." Items 
‘VIE and XI were similarly scored. 
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‘TABLE 9 
Geographic Location of Schools Where KP Was Initially Administered 


Section and State x Section and state a 
Northeast and Mid~ North 
porn ae” Biles 
Connecticut 1 Tllincis 1 
Maine 2 Indiana 3 
Massachusetts 2 Towa 3 
New Jersey 3 Kansas 1 
New York 5 Michigan 5 
Pennsylvania 2 Minnesota 2 
Vermont: 1 Nebraska 2 
Virginia 1 North Dakota 1 
South Atlantic and Ohio 3 
South Dakota 1 
Florida 1 
West _and_ Southwest 
Kentucky a 
Arizona a 
‘Louisiana 1 
California 2 
Mississippi 4 
Oregon 4 
iissour, 2 
Washington 1 
North Carolina FY = 
Oiclahoma a Total 2 
1 
4 
x 
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Ttens VI and X of the Information Form presented "yes" or 
"mo" responses to be checked ty the respondent, and these also 
Feceived score values of 1, 2, or 3. The moderate, or 2 value, 
feore was dependent upon qualifying statements, reasons, or causes 
given ty the respondent, That is, 4f "yes" was checked in response 
‘to item VI, @ score of 3 was awarded to the item, "Do you think 
you would Mke to be in the sane general field of wrk as your 
Present job five years from now?" A score of 1 was given if the 
response "no" was checked, unless a qualifying reason was civen which 
id not reflect negatively upon the major interest aspects of the 
Present Job. Such a score would cour, for example, if a female 
respondent checked "no" to item VI (see above), but then stated that 
she hoped to be married five years later. This response in no way 
indicates dissatisfaction with any of the major interest aspects 
of the work in her present Job, but rather, that her future goal 
in life is to become a housewife and/or mother. In such instances 
‘the response received a score of 2. 

‘Ttem X, "Have you ever seriously thought of changing from 
your present kind of work? presented a similar scoring situation. 
Here, however, values were reversed, with the "yes" response having 
@ value of 1, and the "no" response having a value of 3. A score 
of 2 on item X was assigned if reasons given for considering a 
change were related to such extrinsic elenents of the job as pay, 
hours, location, ete., instead of to major interest factors in the 
work. 
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‘dentification of some of the activities of his job, and 
how the respondent perceived the content of his job, were the bases 
for the inclusion of itens VIII and IX, These itens were not primary 
deterninants of the over-all rating for job satisfaction, but served 
‘to verify or reinforee other itens as well as the over-all satisfac~ 
‘tion rating, However, responses to these two itens also were scored 
1, 2% or 3. For example, if in response to item VIII, "(a) that 
‘work or kinds of things that you do in your present job do you 
‘Uke most?” and, "(b) What work or kinds of things that you do in 
your present Job do you like least?" the respondent indicated that 
those job activities which he liked nost were intrinsic factors 
in the Joby or reflected the major interest classification(s) of 
‘the ocoupation, the response was scored 3. Accordingly, a score 
of 1 was assigned if those activities which he liked least were 
intrinsic aspects in the Job itself, A moderate score value of 
2 was given when least liked activities did not reflect negatively 
upon intrinsic elenents in the present jobs 

For item IX, "(a) Which do you receive the most pleasure 
fran? Work done on the Job (or) Things or work done in your spare 
time?" "(b) What work or Iinds of things do you do in your spare 
time?" a score of 3 was assigned Af the work done by the respondent 
was preferred to the work or activities done in his spare time. 
If spare time work or activity was indicated as most pleasurable, 
‘the item received a score of 1, However, a score value of 2 was 
assigned when a preference for spare tine work or activities was 
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checked if, when listed, these activities revealed interests similar 
‘to those found in the respondent's present job. Such would be the 
case if a school teacher who professed to be dissatisfied with 
his present job of teaching checked a preference for spare tine 
activities and then proceeded to list such spare time activities 
as teaching Sunday School, working with Scout groups, or other 
activities involving aspects similar to his teaching job. 

The coding of item XII responses was in accordance rith 
‘the Kuder "Classification of Ocoupations According to Major Interests" 
(38, pp. 5-13). This item gave the respondent an opportunity to 
make a "wide-world" choice of a job, that is, future job aspiration 
in contrast with future job expectation. The compatibility of the 
Job aspired to was determined and then compared with the compatibility 
status of his present job. No score value was assigned to item XII. 
Responses to the first unnumbered item following item XII, 
“Perhaps you would like to express in your own words how you feel. 
about your present jobs if so, please use the space below," were 
coded using a two digit code, Mo rationale was used in arriving 
at the coding system for this item, The feelings about present 
Jobs expressed in response to this item were coded in the order in 
‘which they were read. Soore values were not assigned to this item, 
although it did aid in arriving at over-all satisfaction ratings. 
Over-all Satisfaction Score. The evaluative criteria for 
‘the job satisfaction rating ean be classified as (a) responses to 


Tnepreased feelings about present Job (see Appendix 0). 


tens V, VI, VII, Xp and XI, which directly relate to job satis 
faction (eegey Job liked, feelings of happiness in present job); 
and, (b) responses to itens VIII and IX which indirectly relate 

to satisfaction with present Job (eee, preference for job activities 
or spare tine activities, those elesents of work in the present 

Job most Milked and least 1iked by the respondent). to obtain the 
over-all satisfaction score, the mean was determined first for 

items V, VI, VII, Xp and XI, Each mean was thon adjusted intuitively 
according to the scores for the responses on iteas VIII and IX, and 
‘the first unnumbered ten following item XII. For example, if the 
mean score for the fivo primary itens was 2.! 
‘tion rating of 2 was assigned if the responses to the three secondary 


an over-all satisfac~ 


items were 1 or 2, An overall satisfaction score of 3 was assigned 
‘Af the composite score for the secondary ites was close to 3. The 
lower Minit for a soore of 3, based upon the moan of the five prinary 
tens before adjustnent was 2.36 The upper Limit for a score of 2, 
based upon the primary itens was 24h. Similarly, the lower limit 
for an over-all satisfaction score of 2 was 1.3, and the upper 
‘Umit for a score of 1 was lee 

The reMiability of this oversall satisfaction score was 
established by selecting a random sample of 100 cases fron the 
‘total working sample and comparing scores assigned ty the axthor 
with soores given by an independent rater. A product-noment, 


Yyeoponses to all itens, by level of over-all satisfaction, 
are presented in Appendix Ps 
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cosfficient of correlation was obtained. Statistical procedures 
were according to Walker and Lev (75, p. 23h). This coefficient 
of agreement (x) was 88, for which the 95 per cent confidence 
interval 1s .83-.92. 


‘Treatment of the Data 

gob and interest classifications. Job classifications 
were made of the respondent's present job, or the last job held if 
‘the respondent was a housewife, a member of the armed forces or a 
student. This classification was made on the basis of interest 
factors involved in the job. For this classification, Kuder's 
"Classification of Occupations According to Major Interests” (38, 
‘Pps 5-13) was used, which liste jobs in fifty-five categories accord- 
ing to major intereste involved. The comparison of this classifi- 
cation with the respondent's earlier measured hich interests was 
used to determine the compatibility status of his present job. 
If the job could not be classified immediately under the Kuder 
system, the writer used the job description in the Dictionary of 
Qooupational Titles, Volume I (7l))* as a guide and placed the job 
in a Kuder category which appeared appropriate. 

Compatibility status of present job. The raw scores for 
‘the individual's interests, 25 measured by the KPR several years 
earlier, were converted to percentile ranks. The two interest 


Tuajor classification of jobs by Kuder (Appendix Q). 
2yajor classification of Jobs by DOT (Appendix R). 


areas corresponding to the two highest, percentile ranks were then 
posted to the IEM cards, If either of the respondent's two major 
interest areas corresponded to the Kuder classification of his 
present Job, his present Job was designated "compatible" with an 
earlier measured high interest area, Where occupations had been 
classified ty Kuder, not under a single interest ares, but under 
@ coubination of interest areas (such as literary-Clerical), the 
Job was designated "compatible" if either of the respondents! two 
major interest areas corresponded to either of the two interest 
areas comprising the combination occupational classification, A 
respondent's present job was considered "incompatible" if the major 
interest areas of the Job, according to the Kuder classification, 
4id not align with either of his major interest areas in the above 
manner. 

An examination of Table 10 reveals levels of over-all satis- 
faction expressed ty the respondents in compatible and incompatible 
Job categories. 

Jn general, persons in present Jobs which are compatible 
with earlier measured high interests, expressed a high level of 
satisfaction (over-all satisfaction score of 3) more frequently 
‘than did those persons in present Jobs which are incompatible with 
their earlier measured high interests. The significance of the 
@ifference between compatible and incompatible job groupe with 
respect to over-all job satisfaction was determined by the use 
of the chimgquare test (75, pe 101) for which a value of 10h.5 
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was found. A chi-square value of 13.8 is significant at the 0.1 

per cent level for two decrees of freedom, This finding provides 

an affirmative answer to the first question of this study, "Is a 

high degree of job satisfaction reported more frequently ty persons 
with present jobs that are compatible with earlier measured high 
interests than by those persons with present jobs which are incom 
patible with earlier measured hich interests?" 


‘TABLE 10 


Over-ALl Satisfaction Ratings for Compatible and 
Incompatible Job Holders 


Compatible Job GL 563 215 18.5 h52 38.8 728 6246 
Incompatible job = 111965176 15-1 1912.8 436 37 
Total 172 WB 391 3366 60L $1.6 1,364 100.0 


‘The relationship between interest, as a determinant in select~ 
ing @ job, and later satisfaction with that job is shown in Table ll, 
Reasons given by the respondents for selecting their present jobs 
were classified into thirty-four major categories. Of these, four- 
‘teen categories indicated that interest factors, directly or indirectly, 
were the reasons for choosing the particular job. The reuaining 


Jaeenons for selecting present job (Appendix 8). 


‘twenty categories indicated that noninterest factors were involved 
4n the selection of the particular job. 


‘TABLE 1. 


Over-A11 Satisfaction Ratings for Jobs Selected on Hasis of 
Interest and Noninterest Factors 


Satisfaction Rating 


1 2 3 ‘Total 
z ¥ Ls ¥ z T ¥ 
Interest bg e296 903740 67706 
Woninterest 10.5 __200 2 
‘Total 172 UbeT 391-3346 © GOL. S127 14164 1000 


‘The group which had selected their present job because of 
interest factors expressed a high level of satisfaction (over-all 
satisfaction score of 3) more frequently than did the group which had 
Selected their present job because of other than interest factors, 
This difference, when tested by the chi~square technique, was found 
to be statistically significant. For two degrees of freedom, a chi- 
square of 13.8 ie significant at the 0,1 per cont level. The chi~ 
square value for the data shom in Table 11 is 115.95, This finding 
warrants a positive answer to the second question of this study, "Do 
Persons who select their present Jobs because of interest, or for 
Same reason reflecting interest factors, express over-all satisfac- 
‘tdon with their present jobs more frequently than persans who select 
‘their present jobs for noninterest reasons?" 


Relative to interests as a basis for job choice, there was 
found also a significant difference (p<,001) between those respon~ 
dents in compatible jobs and those in jobs which were incompatible 
with earlier measured high interests. These data are presented in 
Table 12, The chi~equare value for these data was 28.86. Yor one 
degree of freedom, a chi-equare value of 10,8 is significant at the 
0,2 per cent level. 


TABLE 12 


Compatibility Status of Present Job and Reason for 
Selecting Present Job 


cs 
Compatible ‘Incompatible 


Item Job Job Total 
a yF z 
Interest based 
Job choice 8 38.5 222 19.2 610 5746 
Woninterest based 
{ob choice 280_2lie0 2h 18.4, gl 2d, 
‘Total 728 62.5 436 3765 1,164 100.0 


rls 
To discover the relationship between the respondents’ present: 
Job compatibility status and the compatibility status of the job 
aspired to, a two-step analysis was employed, The respondents were 
grouped according to (a) low over-all satisfaction (over-all satisfac- 
‘tion score of 1) with their present job, and (b) moderate or high 
over-all satisfaction (over-all satisfaction score of 2 or 3) with 
‘their present job, These groupings were decided upon in view of 


Strong's statement (3, ps 305) that the validity criterion of an 
Anterest test should not be a high degree of satisfaction, tut 
"reasonable" satisfaction, 

Table 13 presents the relationship between present job 
compatibility to the compatibility status of the Job to which the 
individual aspires for that group expressing moderate or high over- 
all satisfaction. In other words, "Do people aspire to Jobe similar 
in compatibility status to their present Jobe?" 


‘TABLE 13 
Compatindlity Status of Present Job and of Aspired to deb for 
Respondents with High Overs 


Compatible Job ‘Incompatible Job 
ston. 


Compatible 
Present Job BT 2509 Wo ae3 67 62 
Incompatible 
present job O 2 2768 1248, 
‘Total 306 30.9 686 6941 992 100.0 


‘Ruploynent of the chi-square test resulted in a value of 56. 
for the data in Table 9, A chi-square of 10,8 is significant at the 
0,1 per cent level for one degree of freedom, This analysis indicates 
that persons who are at least moderately satisfied with their present 
Jobs aspire to other compatible jobs if their present jobs are compat~ 
‘tile, and to other incompatible jobs 1f their present jobs are incompatible. 


or 
‘Table Us presents date relating the compatibility status 
of present jobs to the compatibility status of aspired to jots for 
‘those respondents expressing a low level of satisfaction with their 
Present job. The caloulated chi-square value for these date was 
3455 which 4s below the 3.8 value required with one degree of freedom 
for the 5 per cent level of significance. 


TABLE 2h 


Cumpetsidity sreton of Fresenh deb and af Aanied to dob foe 
Respondents with Iow OvermAll Satisfaction Ratings 


Compatible Job Incompatible Job 


Item Apiration Aspiration, Total 


Compa tit 

present job 28 63 3B We a 8s 

‘Incompatible 

present job 20.: 22. pee 
‘Total 63 36.6 19 634h 12 100.0 


‘9 examination of the data and the findings of Tables 9 and 
‘Us provides an answer to the third question of this study. "What is 
the relationship between an individual's over-all satisfaction with 
fds present job, whether it is compatible or incompatible with earlier 
measured high interests, and the coupatitility status of a job to 
which he may aspire?" Respondents who expressed moderate or high 
over-all satisfaction (over-all satisfaction scores of 2 or 3) with 
their present jobs aspire to jobs with a compatibility status sintlar 


‘to that of their present Job, while those respondents who expressed 
@ low evel of over-ell satisfaction (over-all satisfaction score of 
2) with their present jobs did not clearly show such a tendency. 


Summary 

A working sample of 1,16) usable Information Forms remained 
of the total 1,hih forms completed and returned. This decrease 
resulted fron the rejection of incoaplete forms, forms fron students, 
members of the armed forces, and the elimination of those forms 
Anaccurately completed by housewives. The data from these usable 
forms were coded ani scored and an over-all satisfaction rating ws 
determined for each of the respondents. This coded information mas 
posted to IBM cards fron leyout scheme shests, Various machine 
tweataents were made of these data cards for further analyses of 
‘the working sample, 

‘Two major classifications of the respondents were (a) those 
whose present jobs were compatible with their earlier measured 
high interests, and (b) those whose present jobs were incompatible 
with their earlier measured hich interests. In general, there are 
@ifferences in the degree to which these two groups expressed over~ 
all satisfaction in their present jobs. 

Specifically, a hich level of over-all satisfaction, as 
measured in this study, occurs more frequently for the compatible 
Job holding group. Also, the group with compatible present jobs 
gave interest, or an aspect of interest, as the reason for choosing 
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‘their present Job more frequently than did the croup with incompatible 
Jobs. Furthemore, the level of satisfaction for the coupatible job 
holdere was significantly higher than that for the incompatible job 
holders, when interest or an aspect of interest was the determining 
factor in the seleotion of their present jobs 

Finally, it was shown that those respondents reporting a noder- 
ate or hich level of satisfaction (over-all satisfaction scores of 
2 or 3) with their present jobs aspired to jobs with a compatibility 
status similar to that of their present jobs, whether their present 
Jobs were classified as compatible or inconpatible with earlier 
measured high interests. Those individuals rated os having expressed 
ow satisfaction (over-all satisfaction score of 1) with their present 
Jobs, however, did not show a distinct tendency in this respect. 


CHAPTER V 
‘SUMMARY, CONCLUSIONS AND IMPLICATIONS 


Summary 

The purpose of this study was to investigate the relation 
‘ship between present job satisfaction ani earlier interests as 
measured by the Kuder Preference Record—Vooational Form 0, Spe= 
cifically, the study was to seek answers to these questions: 

1. Is a hich degree of job satisfaction reported more 
frequently by persons with present jobs that are compatible with 
earlier meagured high interests than by those persons with present 
Jobs which are incompatible with earlier neasured high interests? 

2, Do persons who have selected their present job because 
of interest, or for sone reason reflecting interest factors, express 
over-all satisfaction with their present job more frequently than 
4o persons who have selected their present job for noninterest 
reasons? 

3. What 4s the relationship between an individual's over 
all satisfaction ith his present job, whether it is competible or 
Anconpatible with earlier measured high interests, and the compati= 
bility status of the Job to which he aspires? 

4n examination of related literature in the field of job 
‘satiefaction provided the foundation for the development of the 


co) 


n 
Information Form which was used to gather data about the (a) nature 
of present employment, and (b) the feelings expressed by the respond= 
‘ent about his present Job. 

‘The Information Form was sent to former secondary school 
students for whon KPR results were available, From the initial 
mailing and subsequent follow-up procedures, 1,h1l; completed forms 
were received, a return of 0.2 per cent, ‘Two hundred~fifty of the 
fome received were unusable and were rejected. The working sample 
‘was couposed of the remaining 1,16) cases. 

‘The responses to the itens on the Information For were 
‘scored and/or coded, ‘The score values provided a base for ascer~ 
‘taining an overall job satisfaction rating. The coded data, score 
values for the individual items, and the over-all satisfaction 
rating were transferred to layout schene sheets and posted to IB 
data cards. The raw scores nade on the KPR some years earlier and 
the individual's two highest ranking areas of interest were also 
Anoluded on the TR data cards. 

The compatibility status of the individual's present job 
was determined ty matching his two highest ranking interest areas 
with the classification of his present job. The job classifications 
were based upon major interest factors involved in the work. 

The statistical treatment of data disclosed significant 
differences in levels of expressed job satisfaction between the 
groups with compatible and incompatible present jobs. 


Conclusions 

Bach of the questions initially considered was subjected 
to statistical interpretation, On the basis of the findings fron 
‘the statistical treatment, certain conclusions are warranted. 

1. A high degree of job satisfaction is reported more 
frequently by persons with present jobs that are compatible with 
earlier measured high interests than by those persons with present 
Jobs that are incompatible with earlier measured high interests. 

2, Persons who had selected their present job because 
of interest, or for some reason reflecting interest factors, ex- 
pressed over-all satisfaction with their present job more frequently 
‘than did persons who had selected their present job for other than 
interest factors. 

3. When interest, or sone reason reflecting interest factors, 
had been the basis for choosing their present job, the respondents 
‘tended to express a higher degree of over-all satisfaction with their 
Present job. 

he Compatibility of the individual's present job with his 
earlier measured high interests was found to exist more frequently 
when interest was given as the deciding factor for selecting the jobs 

5. Respondents rated in this study as expressing high or 
moderate over-all satisfaction with their present jobs aspired to 
jobs with a compatibility status similar to that of their present 
Jobe. 


6. Respondents rated in this study as expressing a low 
‘evel of over-all satisfaction with their present jobs did not 
show a definite preference in aspirations for either compatible 
or incompatible jobs with their earlier measured high interests. 


Implications 

For counselors. Results of this study suggest one signifi- 
cant implication for counselors and teacher-counselors at the secon- 
dary school level, These results justify confidence in the use of 
‘the Kuder Preference Record--VYocational, Form 0 at the secondary 
‘school level for the purpose of identifying interests in the process 
of vooational counseling. If a student is given the opportunity | 
‘to explore and understand better the availability in the world 
of work of those jobs that are compatible with his high measured 
interests the probability of his selecting a suitable occupation 
should inorease, ‘This doos not, however, lessen the isportance 
of cupplenental measures of ability, personality, or achievement, 

Eaployment counselors, also, should consider interests in 
‘the placement of employees, thereby assuring job satisfaction for 
many individuals. It would appear that increased morale and de- | 
creased personnel turnover would be concomitant results of such 
placesent. 

For educators. The ideas which follow represent attempts 
to relate sme of the conclusions of the present study to the broad 
‘field of education. These projections may have been extended beyond 
‘the data upon which the conclusions themselves were based. The 


writer asswmes full responsibility for these extensions and hopes 
‘that ideas or questions which may arise can serve to provoke further 
‘exploration, 

‘Teachers and administrators are often confronted with only 
 omall percentage of the student body participating in the extra- 
curricular activities, Yet this phase of education is regarded 
by the schools as important. An implication seems to be that the 
KPR results could te used to assist the school administrators and 
‘teachers in developing extra-curricular activities that would provide 
for wider participation by the student body. 

The resulte of the study seem to corroborate the thesis 
‘that individuals are more satisfied when performing duties or ac~ 
‘tivities which are in line with their measured preferences. This 
moans, it appears, that a higher level of achievenent may result 
when interest factors are recognised when selecting content materi~ 
‘ls for courses. This would be true especially to the extent that 
Anstruction could be individualised. 

‘Tt would appear thet interests which aid as predictors of 
Job satisfaction could serve also as predictors of academic satis~ 
faction. This may require sone degree of homogeneous grouping 
of students according to high ranking interests, or general over= 
all interest pattems. Course content material could then be se- 
lected on the basis of maximum compatibility with these interests, 

Similarly, it would appear that librarians in secondary 
schools could use measured interests as a oriterion for the selection 


and recamendation of books and other materials. The poor reader, 
particularly, my receive creater satisfaction if the material is 
consistent with his preferences. 

For research. During the present study, several related 
problems emerged. Following are some of the questions and areas 
of possible research that were felt to merit investigations 

1. Are there responses or pattems of responses to itens 
on the KPR which would be of value in the identification of probable 
satisfaction or dissatisfaction for wonon as honenskers? 

2. Is the relationship of satisfaction in the present 
Job and earlier measured high interests a basis for predicting 
Success in occupations fron earlier measured high interests? 

3. Ave changes in employment by individuals toward inoreased 
compatibility status of the new jobs with earlier measured hich 
interest areas? 

ie Does high over-all satisfaction in a present job, which 
4s incompatible with earlier measured high interests, result from 
enthusiasm, industriousness, persistence, etc., or have new patterns 
of interest been developed by the individual? 

5. Does a job selected by the individual on the basis 
of interest have greater holding power than a Job selected for 
other than interest factors? 

6. What are the characteristics of the nonreply portion 
of the sample used for this study? 


‘Te Does expressed job dissatisfaction result fron wfule 
filled interest needs or from 2 conflict between the individual's 
‘evel of occupational aspiration and the available vocational 
opportunities? 

8, To what extent do secondary schools followup school 
drop-outs as well as graduates in an effort to improve thelr guidance 
Programs? 


Tt 4s felt that additional studies in this area are neoded 
‘to develop 2 nore adeq.ate measure of intrinsic satisfaction with 
@ job, Also, the identification and inclusion of additional job 
‘titles in the Kuder classification of occupations according to 
major interests is necdeds 
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(b) If not, what would you like to be doing five years fron now? 


How do you fee] atout your present work insofar as the work is 
concerned? Suppose that the pay, hours, location, otc., were all 
satisfactory, how do you feel? 
More happy than most people you know who do the sane kind of 
work 
As happy as most of the people doing the same kind of work 
Tess happy than most of the people doing the same Kind of work 


(a) What work or iinds of things which you do in your present job 
do you like most? 


(>) What work or kinds of things which you do in your present job 
do you like least? 


(a) Which do you receive the most pleasure fron? 
Work done on the job 


——— Things or work done in your spare tine 
(>) What work or kinds of things do you do in your spare time? 


(@) tary gt over sertourly thought of changing fzon your present 
a7 Yes 
() If yoo, why have you thought of chaneing? 


(Please go to the next page) 


(c) If yes, what has kept you from making a change? 


XX If the pay, hours, location, etc., were all equal, which of the 


following would you choose? 


The same idind of Job with some changes 
‘What ikind of changes would you suggest? 
A different kind of work entirely 


‘The job you now have 


Why would you like to be doing this kind of work? 


(b) 


i 
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APPENDIX B 


‘SECONDARY SCHOOLS PARTICIPATING IN THE STUDY 


.ty Independent, School. 


ff 


i 


H 


Fron Other Secondary Schools 
Rdward Little High School, Auburn, Maine 


li 


z 
i 


il 


“tnable to locate or no reply. 


Michigan 


Bast Richland ifigh School, Olney, Illinois 
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Hilti 


“unable to use data because of dates. 


This letter is not a request for money! 


We are asking for something much more valuable—the assistance of 
you and fomer students at School, who participated in the 
initial phase of this study, in developing improved methods for 
helping young people choose their occupations with greater present 
assurance of satisfaction in their future work. 


A widely applied assumption in vocational counseling is that there 
are "compatible" patterns of measured interests for various occupa~ 
‘tions. In individual counseling it is frequently assuned that a 
young person who has measured interests like those of musicians, 
for example, might seriously consider a career in music. There 
is a lack, however, of information which would show whether or not 
@ person does find more job satisfaction when he is employed in an 
area of work for which his measured interests are "compatible." 


We are interested in determining the relationship between measured 
interests and later job satisfaction. To obtain the data for this 
‘we shall need the assistance of a relative small, but carefully 
chosen group of officials like yourself, The purpose of this letter 
is to ask for your cooperation. 


‘This study concerns fomer students st the School, and a 
few other selected high schools, who completed the Kuder Preference 
Record, Form C, during the spring of 19)9. On the enclosed report 
sheets you will note a "current or Last Know Address" column has 
Deen included in addition to the nanes and ages of these forner 
‘students. Lthough some of the addresses may appear quite old, 
we should like to have the last Imown addresses of each of the’ 
‘the 


In return for your cooperation, we shall send you a full. report 
of the results as soon as they are complete. 


Since the sample 
insofar as 


fron which the data are obtained will constitute, 
Possible, a representative sample of the entire, employed, national 


Population, these results should be of a great value to your 


We know that these 


counselors in their vocational guidance work. 
are not adequate rewards for your cooperation, but we are hoping 


you will be Idnd enough to help anyway. 


Hence, we do not need to emphasize 


how appreciative we should be for your cooperation. 


counselors, teachers, and administrators must adhere in this current 
age of overcrowded schools. 


We are well aware of the all~too-busy schedules to which school 


Sincerely yours, 


Glenn G, McRae 


APPENDIX D 


LBTTER 10 OTHER SECONDARY SCHOOLS RRQIESTING ADDITIONAL 
NIMES, ADDRESSES, AND SCORES 
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regardless of whether or not they were graduated; no extra clerical 
work on this paint will be required, For our purposes, the earlier 
‘the date of the test (Spring or Fall of 19h9), the better. 


In retum for your cooperation in this study, we shall send you a 
full report of the results as soon as they are complete. Since the 
sample fron which the data are obtained will constitute, insofar 

as possible, a representative sample of the entire, employed, national 
Population, these results should be of great value to your counselors 
in their vocational guidance work. 


We are well aware of the all~too-busy schedules to which school 
counselors, teachers and administrstors must adhere in this current 
age of overcrowied schools. lence, I do not need to euphasise how 
appreciative we should be for your help in this research. 


Sincerely, 
Glenn G. Mokae 
tA 
Enels. (3) 
REPLY FORM 
‘The Kuder Preference Record Data 
‘You Requested Are Not Available 
(Signed) Position 
Wame of School 


APPENDIX F 


POSTCARD FOLLOW-UP 10 “OTHER SECONDARY SCHOOLS" 


If you have not yet returned the List, or the reply 

fom which was attached to the letter of request, won't 

you please let us hear froa you soon? Your doing go will 

be @ real help in developing better methods for helping 
People find suitable 1ife occupations. 


Sincerely yours, 


APPENDIX 


COVER LETTER ACCOMPANYING INFORMATION FORM TO SUBJECTS 


Dear Readers 
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A self-addressed envelope has been enclosed, which requires no 
postage, for the return of the Information Form, Thank you in ad~ 
‘Vance for your cooperation, And if I may ask one more favor, a 
prompt retum of the form will be greatly appreciated. 


Yours sincerely, 
Glenn G. McRae 


P. 8. If you are now a member of the armed forces, a college or 
trade school stadent, a housewife, or if for any other reason parts 
of the Information Fom may not seen to apply to you, won't you 
complete as much as you ean and return it soon? Thank you egain 
for your helps 


POSTOARD FOLLOW-UP 10 SUBJECTS 


MoRae-Kuder Research Project Tox 2078, University Station 
University of Florida, Gainesville, Florida 


‘You will be interested in Imowing that we have been 
receiving fine cooperation fron the persons to whon we 
recently sent the Job Information Form, If you have 
already returned your blani, please accept our thanks. 

3 you have not, yet returned the blank, won't you 
Please £111 it out and send it in soon? Your doing so 
will be a real help in developing methods for helping 
young people find suitable occupations. 


Sincerely yours, 
Glenn G, McRae 


RELINDER FOLLOWUP LETTER TO NONRESFONDENTS 


Sincerely yours, 
Glenn G, MeRoe 


he of those forms should have been received by you, but since 
At has not been retumed, we feel that it may have been lost. Many 
of the forms have been forwarded as many as four and five tines. 

will 


‘At the bottom of this page is a shortened form which 
us the basic information we need, Please complete the form, tear 
it off and mail it in the enclosed postage~free envelope tocay. 
‘Your responses will be treated confidentially. 


‘Yours sincerely, 
Glenn 0, MoRae 
P. 8. If you are now a member of the Armed Forees, a college or 


‘twade school student, or a housewife, please relate your 
‘responses to the last job you held. 


iiss 
aaa “UE. plese aie RIT tae as Way Tn Tae a s— 
Present address 


Highest grade An school completed 


EEN Ghee —Tollege— Other —Derres —Wayortay— 


Reason for 
Present job 


Months in present job __ 
‘Do you feel happy in your present job? (Check one) 
— nest of the tine 
— About hal? of the tine 
— seldan—less than half the time 


How do you feel about the work done on your present job? 
—— happier than most people doing this 
_— % happy ae most people doing this 
_—— lees happy than most people, eto. 


‘the hours, ete. 1 satis: consider 
(geapvee e cary mains Meentaty were all satisfactory; 


ay angers cune 


add 

ae 
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“pase Sample. Working Sample = (a +b) ~ (e+ a) 
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‘TAELE 16 


Ocoupatiion and Years of Education Completed 
EEE 


Hetre of Rinestion dewplated 


Occupation” TB" wz 13 hw 26 MS nota 
Professional and managerial 2 37 mh bl 66 m3 53 66 
Clerical and sales 6 227 7 Wl 1S 58 her 
Service occupations 37 9 5 2 6 = We 
Forestry and kindred - 6 3 l= 2@- 2 
Skilled 4 6 Bw 3s 6- ww 
Seni-ckilled 23% bw hs 22 8B 
Unskilled bha2ws 62,22 

Total, 21 26 136 M2 91 318 60 1,164 


TABLE 17 
Present Jobs According to Major Interest Areas* 


Job 


OutdoomSocial Service 
Outdoor-Clerical, 
Mechanical 
Mechanical-Computetional 
Mechanical-Soientific 


Computational 
Couputational-Seientific 
Conputational~Persuasive 
Computational—Artistic 


wee BB e Bee te ee oe Be he 


e~ BR es 


Job 


SoientifionArtistic 
Seientific-Literary 
Soientific-Social Service 
Sclentifie-Clerical 
Persuasive 
Persuasive-Artistic 
Fersuasive-literery 
Persuasive-tusical 
Persuasive-Social Service 
Persuasive-Clerical 


literary-iusical, 
terary-Social Service 
Iiterary-Clerical 
Musical 

Musical-Social Service 


may ho ME i a, a ee a Re Bio we 


Job " Job " 
Couputational-Social Service 1h -usical-Clerical cy 
Computational-lerical © 111 — Socal Service oh 
Scientific 21 Social Service-Clerical uw 
Scientific-Persuasive Clerical 97 
Total 520 Shh 

520 

Total 6h 


“classification according to Kuder's Classification of Occupa- 
‘tions According to Major Interests" (1, pp. 5-23). 
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Baucation completed 
Job ID (USES) 

Job ID (Kuder) 
Tength of service 
Reason for job choice 


Iten scores (¥, VI, VII, VIII, 
‘IX, X, and XI) 


Ttem scores and code (XII, and 
xa) 


Over-all satisfaction rating 
Kuder raw scores (0, i) 
Kuder raw scores (2, 3) 
Kuder raw scores (h, 5) 
Kuder raw scores (6, 7) 


Kuder raw scores (8, 9) 


High measured interests 


‘CODING INSTRUCTIONS 


‘Ta Card 
Colums 


1= 2 School identification number; digits 01-61. 


3+ 5 Sequence number, Each individual in each school to be 
assigned three-digit sequence number in order of 
receipt of Information Forms, Mumbers 001-199 reserved 
for original Information Forms; numbers 201-399 reserved 
for follow-up forms. This number to be placed by in- 
dividual's name on school lists. 


6 = 7 Ages as given on the Information Form, 
8 Sex; 1 all males; 2 ummarried females; 3 married females 


9 Education completed in years. 
1 = less than 12 years 
2 = 12 years, or high school graduates 
3-13 years, 1 year of college, technical school, ete.) 
4, - 1h years, 2 years college, technical school, etc.) 
5 ~ 15 years, 3 years college, technical school, ete.) 
6 = 16 years, l years college, technical school, or 
if listed as college graduate. 
7 More than 16 years education, professional degree, 
‘technical school, ete. 


10 - 1h Job identifications five-digit code as used in DOT, Vol. I, 
USES, identify that job. Where DOT code consists of six- 
digit code, drop last dict. 

1S - 16 Job identitications twondiglt code according to the Kuler 
olassisigstion af eooupstions by major interests areas 

Pps 5 ~ 13) 


W Iength of service in present job (this coding my not be 
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2-12 through 17 months = 7 ~ 2 through 47 months 
3 ~ 18 through 23 months 8 - 48 through 53 months 
4, - 2h through 29 months 9 ~ 5 months or longer 
Reason for selecting present job. Assign two-digit code 
farting with OL for fiset reason, and th each tow 

Teason occurring, assign next consecutive number. Where 
duplication of reasons occur, assign the initial nuiber 
given that reason, 
Soore values of 1, 2, or 3 for responses to items V through 
xr. 
dob aspired tos classification according to Kuder's classifi- 
cation (1, pp. 5 = 13). 


Personal feelings about present jobs follow instructions 
given for columns 18 - 19. 


Overall satisfaction score values of 1, 2, or 3. 
Raw score on KPR Outdoor Seale. 

Raw seore on KPR liechanical Scale. 
Raw score on KPR Computational Scale. 
Raw score on KPR Scientific Seale. 
Raw score on KPR Persuasive Scale, 
Raw soore on KPR Artistic Scale, 

Raw score on KPR literary Scale. 

Raw score on KPR Musical Seale. 

Raw score on KPR Social Service Scale. 
Raw seore on KPR Clerical Scale. 


Identification of individual's two highest ranking percentiles 
on the KPR Major interest areas. 


BESRBRESRBEBSSIRRESR FE 


APPENDIX 0 


EXPRESSED FEELINGS ABOUT PRESENT JOB 


Happy with the work. 

Opportunity for originality and creativeness. 
Very interesting field of work; rewrding. 
Fellow workers make the present job better. 

Real pleasure and satisfaction from my job. 

If only monotony were renoved from this job. 
Better location would help. 

Too much trivia slows the progress of work. 
Opportunity to help others. 

Dislike sone of the unethical practices. 

‘Thds is the work for which I am trained. 

Lack of responsibility given. 

‘Thia job would have meant more had I not married. 
Job lacks challenge. 

Want to expand as it is my om business, 

‘The work is very satisfactory. 

Job gives a wonderful opportunity for advancenent. 
Ihave to be hounding people; this I dislike. 


Dislike progressive curriculum and some of the methods I am 


foroed to use. 
10h 
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Tike to leave uy work at the office. 
Job hours (or pay) make it possible for me to attend college. 
‘This Job has kept me from doing what I vanted to do. 
Although present job is time consuming, it is satisfactory. 
Poor supervisions personal relations are very bad. 
Job 48 good payings this is the only good point. 
Work is never done on this job. 
Work is satisfactory, but no farther advancement is possible. 


The experience is valuable should I ever need to support my 
family, 


This Job challenges one's ingenuity and alertness. 
Understanding the job, I can do it well. 

Do not like working on weekends. 

Present Job is only temporery. 

Job provides opportunity for travel. 

Wo Job is equal in satisfaction to that of homemaking. 

I like to organize things, 

Very exhaustive work. 

Poor working conditions; the pay is low. 

This job makes learning many new things possible. 

Makes possible obtaining many of the things I want from life. 
‘The work 4s oxeiting. 

The job will do, though not fully satisfactory. 

Present job has been held too short a time to tell much about it. 
‘The supervision is excellent. 


‘Responses to first unnumbered item following item XII. 
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‘TABLE 18 


Responses to Information Yorn Itens and 
Over-All Satisfaction Scores by Present 
Job Compatitility Status 


ove: stisfaction Scores 
Compatible Incompatible 
Score Present Job ‘Present. Job 
Value ‘Ttem and Responses 12 oe a oe 
V Do you feel happy in your 
present job? 
Most of the time 22 16h Ub? = kg 52 ho 
2 About half of the time a 
1 Seldom (less than half time) 18 5 1 2% 1 = 
VE Do you think you would like 
‘to be in the same general 
field of work as your 
Present job five years 
from now? 
Yes 3 ne 6S " 
2 Qualified response 2 ag OTS 
Wo sl 3 6 8 wm 


BoB 
eT) 
3 


Hw 


Hew 


ne 


‘the job Liked most 128 200006 
Sone major interest factors 
‘iked most and least a 
jor interest factors of 


Which do you receive the 
most pleasure from? 


Work done on the job ho 53 an 8 
Qualified response 2 36 3h y 
Work done in spare time ug 7m be 80 
Have you ever seriously 

considered changing fron 

your present kind of work? 

Wo 2 61 221 8 
Qualified response 1 5 6 2 
Yes 52 5h oO 87 
If the pay, hours, location, 

ete., were all equal which 

would you choose? 

‘The Job you now have - 6m 3 
The Sane kind of work with 

‘some changes WS 2 13 
A different kind of work 

entirely is 2 Oh 7 


Boe 
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roe 
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‘TABLE 19 


Major Categories for the Classification of Occupations 
focording to Major Interest Areas* 


Code Category Code Category 
oo** outdoor 09 © Outdoor-Clerical, 
10 Mechanica 12 Mechantcal-Coaputational 
20 Computational 13 Mechanical-Seientitic 
30 Scientific Us Mechanical-Persuasive 
40 Persuasive 15 Mechanicalairtistic 
30 Artistic 16 Mechanical-Literary 
60 ldterary 17 Mechani.cal-ttusical 

7 Musical, 18 Mechanical~Soctal Service 
80 Social Service 19 Mechanical~Clerical 
9% Clerical 23 Computational-Soientifie 
OL —Outdoor-tiechanical 24 Computational-Persuasive 
02 —Outdoor-Gomputational 25 — Computational-artistic 
03 Outdoor~Seientific 26 © Computational-ldterary 
Gh = Outdoor-Persuasive 27 «© Computational-tusical 
05 = Qutdoormirtistic 28 © — Computational Social Service 
06 © Outdoor-Literary 29 = Computational-Clerical 
07 © Outdoor-tusieal 3h Soientifio~Persuasive 
08 —OutdoorSocial Service «35 Soientifie~Artistic 
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“from Kuder, 0. F. Revised Manual for the Kuder Freference 
Record. Chicago: Science Associates, + PDe 


“Second digit of sero serves as blank for single-digit 
categoriess 


APPENDIX R 


MAJOR CATEGORIES FOR THE CLASSIFICATION 
OF OCCUPATIONS FROM THE DICTIONARY OF 
OCCUPATIONAL TITLES, VOL. I, 


° Professional and managerial occupations 
0-3 Professional 
0-6 — Semi~professional 
0-70-9 Managerial. 


1 Clerical and sales occupations 
10 14 Clerical and kindred 
151-9 Sales and kindred 


2-2 248 Personal service occupations 
26 Protective service occupations 
2-7 2-9 Unassigned 


3 Agricultural, fishery, forestry and kindred occupations 
30 3h Agricultural, hepa and kindred 
3-8 Fishery occupat 
38 Forestry PCecceph Io Jogging), hunting and trapping 


A and 5 Skilled occupations 
6 and 7 Sem~skilled occupations 


Band 9 —Unskilled occupations 
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APPENDIX $ 


‘REASONS FOR SELEOTING PRESENT JOB 


Like children and people. 

Good pay. 

Love for children and teaching. 
Wothing else available - availability. 


In business with relative. 

Have the talent for this work (job) 

Contract held me in this Mne of work. 
Prestige. 

Zo help put husband (or self) through school. 
Enjoy travel aspect of this job. 

Bored #ith housework. 

Lesser of several evils. 

Opportunity to work with students and others. 
Clean work. 

Easy work, 

Had to help out the family. 

To stay out of the draft. 

ike the out-of-doors. 


‘Reasons based upon interest or aspect of interest. 
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